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THE OUTLOOK. 

OVERNOR MURRAY’S message to the Utah Leg- 
islature is a very vigorous statement of the evils 

now existing in that Territory, and a very forcible ap- 
peal to the people of the United States to do their duty 
in the premises. The Governor calls special attention 
to the ecclesiastical power now practically established 
under the Territorial statutes, and so thoroughly 
grounded as to make it a virtual dictator, not only in 
the Territory of Utah, but to put into its hands a 
growing and alarming influence in adjacent Territo- 
ries ; the Edmunds law was a formal notification of 
the sovereignty of the Goyernment of the United 
States over Utah, and a declaration that the present 
condition of affairs cannot longer continue in safety 
to either the United States or the people of Utah. 
Governor Murray asks the Legislature to repeal the 
chapter in the compiled laws of Utah which gives unwar- 
ranted and dangerous power to the church corpora- 
tion and invests ecclesiastical courts with an authority 
which may only be exercised in the United States by 
the civil courts. Congress, by an express statute, 
passed in 1862, has already disposed of this chapter 
of the Utah laws, but in the face of this Congres- 
sional action the Legislature of Utah re-enacted it in 
1876. Governor Murray also urges the establishment 


EDITORS. 


of the right of dower by law; the repeal of the law | 


incorporating a perpetual emigration fund and of all 
laws making escheats therefrom, ov the ground that 
the latter may revert only to a sovereign power, and 
not to an established religion ; the establishment of 
a bureau of emigration free from ecclesiastical con- 
trol, and under the supervision of the Territorial 
Governor ; the establishment of public schools, free 
to every child, and non-sectarian ; and the passage of 
a law making marriage a civil contract to be entered 
into only by competent persons, and to be valid as 
only between one man and one woman. 


There are now sees shen before Congress for the 
establishment of a postal telegraph. Senator Hill, 
of Colorado, proposes that the Government buy up the 
existing lines. We do not see any serious objection 
to a government monopoly, which such a purchase 
would create. Indeed, a monopoly by the people 
and for the people is not a monopoly at all. In no 
proper sense ‘can the Post-Office be termed a mo- 
nopoly. Senator Edmunds proposes that the Govern- 
ment build its own lines. There is no objection to 
this plan, unless it can buy them cheaper than it can 


build them. Such government lines would fix the 


rate of telegraphy, for private lines could not charge 
more than their governmental competitor, who 
ought to charge only enough to pay for cost of oper- 
ating. The people, having built the line for cash, 
would have no interest or dividends to pay. Presi- 
dent Arthur proposes that the Government should 
contract to have its postal telegraph lines conducted 
by private companies under public control. This 
would necessitate paying interest on the capital in- 
vested as well as for the cost of service. This is 
needless ; if the people are competent to carry on a 
telegraph line they are competent to construct one. 
Senator Edmunds’s address before the Senate Com- 
mittee last week, in favor of his bill, is quite con- 
clusive on the constitutional right, and appears to us 
quite conclusive in support of the public policy of 
maintaining and operating a telegraph line by the 
Government for the people. The day of this demo- 
cratic advance cannot be far distant. 


The New York Legislature have done wisely to ap- 


point a commission to investigate the prison contract. 
| system, which the people voted at the last eleetion to 


abolish, without, however, having any plan for aboli- 
tion or any suggestion for a substitute submitted to 
them. The fact that the contract system makes the 
prisons self-supporting is unimportant; but the fact 
that the abolition of contract labor would leave the 
prisoners in idleness is fatal. What we need, as The 
Christian Union has before pointed out, following in 
this the lead of experts in prison reform, is a labor 
system which will train the prisoners to such habits 
of industry as will develop in them the largest desire 
to obtain, and give them the best chance of obtaining, 
a useful avocation when they are released. Such a 
labor system would not interfere with honest workers; 
for the labor of schools rarely if ever enters into 
serious competition with that of skilled artisans. 
The prisons he not workahope. 
Judges cad are understood to be 
preparing an excise bill, to be submitted to the Legis- 
lature of this State, whose features, as reported, ap- 
pear to us to promise more direct practical results 
than any temperance measure which has been under 
advisement in this State for some time. These in- 
clude a reduction in licenses to one for every five 
hundred of population, and an increase in fee from 
$75 to $500 for every license for liquors, and from 
$30 to $250 for ale and beer. This, in our State, 
would be more prohibitory than prohibition, which 
would simply give us free and untaxed liquors in 
our great cities. Atthe same time it would enable 


any town which could enforce prohibition to enact 
it; for under the laws of this State the. Byaien Com- 


missioners may refuse to grant any licenses, in which 
case all selling is illegal. The liquor dealers in New 
York City are organizing to resist the enactment of 
such a law—a good sign ; and one of them, in a pub- 


lic discussion, has pledged the members of the Liquor 


Dealers’ Association not to keep open on Sunday if 


the Legislature will not increase the license fees. It | 


is as if a convention of smugglers promised, If you'll 
abolish your laws against smuggling, we won't make 
any more false entries at the Custom House! In this 
connection we may remind one correspondent, who 
objects to joining any law-and-order league for the 
enforcement of license laws, that such leagues en- 


force not the license but the prohibitory features of 


the laws. If a community has not the courage and 
the force adequate to close the saloons on Sunday, 
what hope is there that it would have the courage 
and the force to close them —— the week ? 


About four o aie last Satie morning the steam- 
ship ‘‘ City of Columbus,” which had left Boston on 
Wednesday for Savannah, struck a ledge off Gay 
Head, Mass., the southeastern end of Martha's Vine- 
yard, and went down, carrying with her one hundred 
persons. The wind was blowing a gale at the time, 
and although the boats were quickly launched, and 
a raft made on the instant, these were swamped 
almost as soon as they touched the water; most of 


the passengers put on life-preservers, but this pre- 


caution was rendered useless in many cases by the 
rough water. About forty persons took refuge in 
the rigging, and many of these were taken off by the 
lifeboat which later in the morning was sent out 
from Gay Head. About noon the revenue cutter 
‘‘ Dexter” appeared on the scene, and rescued 
twenty persons. The ‘City of Columbus” at the 
time of the wreck had eighty first-class passengers, 
twenty-two steerage passengers, and a crew of forty- 
five. The ledges on which the vessel struck. are 
among the most dangerous along the coast, but there 
is ample sea room for passing steamers, and the ter- 
rible disaster which sent the ‘‘ City of Columbus” 
on to the ledge was unquestionably one of those 
crimes of carelessness for which adequate and just 
punishment is rarely administered. The incompetent 
or careless officer who sent one hundred men and 
women into a furious sea at midwinter to die in the 
agony of a hopeless struggle in sight of land ought to 
be made an example of. 


The English ministry Pere their appreciation of 
the difficulties of safely withdrawing their troops and 
the European population from the Soudan country 
by sending that brave and eminently aclroit officer, 
‘* Chinese’ Gordon, to rescue the garrison of Khar- 
toum, and to take direction of the defense against 
the False Prophet. General Gordon is a soldier whose 
achievements and character would have done credit 
to the ages of chivalry ; his sword has been drawn 
mainly under foreign governments, but always in the 
interest of humanity, and never for the sake of gain ; 
no living man, probably, has exercised so powerful 
and beneficent an influence in China as the English 
officer who is known as ‘* Chinese” Gordon. No Eu- 
ropean knows the Soudan better than General Gor- 
don. For three years he ruled the country with a 
rod of iron, as was necessary, but with an abso- 
lutism founded upon justice, and subduing with 
an unflinching hand the monstrous iniquities of that 
ungoverned region. Refusing a salary of $50,000 
a year, and accepting a sum which barely paid his 
expenses, he threw himself into his work with tire- 
less energy and sagacity, journeying from station 
to station through that vast country, living in local- 
ities which constantly thinned his staff by sickness 
and death, overcoming all emergencies with an in- 
exhaustible fertility of resource. All his energies di- 
rected; by a passionate love of humanity, Gordon car- 


ried order throughout his whole territory—sixteen 
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hundred miles long and seven hundtéed miles broad— 
won the confidence of the blacks, conciliated hostile 
tribes, explored the land, suppressed the slave trade, 
established a line of stations to the equator, and 
everywhere ministered to the needs of the people. 
After three years of service, worn out with work, 
having ridden eighty-five hundred miles, he quietly 
returned to England and voluntarily went into pri- 
vate life when ‘all England was waiting to lionize 
him. He is, therefore, of all men living, the one 
man for the duty to which he has been assigned. 
It is said that he has recently declared that it is im- 
possible to evacuate Khartoum on account of lack of 
transport facilities, and that it must either be held 
or surrendered. Under the command of such a man, 
with such a knowledge of the peoples and the coun- 
try, and with such power of commanding confidence, 
it is possible that ‘‘ Chinese” Gordon may be able to 
withstand the onset of the rabble commanded by the 
False Prophet, and save the Soudan from the disor- 
ganization and the horrors of the slave trade from 
which he once before rodoemien it. 


The long uncertainty that has characterized the re- 
lations of Chili and Peru since the close of the war, 
due to the social and political disorganization of the 
latter country, is at last to be ended by a treaty be- 
tween the two countries. The terms are substan- 
tially these: Tarapaca is ceded absolutely to Chili ; 
Taecna and Arica are put into. the possession of ‘Chili 
for ten years, and at the end of that time, if the in- 
habitants express a wish through a vote to continue 
under the government of Chili, that country is to 
pay Peru $10,000,000 for the annexed territory ; 
Peru is hereafter to devote the proceeds of half of 
the guano produced in her borders to the payment 
of her creditors ; and, as an assurance that the pro- 
visions of- the treaty will be fulfilled, Chili is to 
maintain an army of occupation until its terms are 
ratified, and Peru is to pay $300,000 a month for the 
support of the Chilian troops. Peru has gained 
nothing by the long delay ; the terms of the Ingle- 
Sias treaty are as onerous as those proposed by Chili 
at the termination of actual hostilities. 


The condition of the London poor continues to be 
the theme of numberless articles in the English peri- 
odicals, and the facts certainly justify the strongest 
expressions that have been made. Sir Charles Dilke 
recently inspected a small district near St. George’s 
Church, Southwark, and reports a state of affairs 
which may be taken as an example of a general con- 
dition. Rooms six by seven feet, with rotten floors, 
windows entirely out of joint and shape, and without 
the slightest approach to any kind of sanitary arrange- 
ment, are let, furnished with a few poor and out- 
worn articles of furniture, at five shillings ninepence 
a week. The lanes, often only three feet wide, are 
covered with filth of every description ; whole fami- 
lies are congregated together in a single room, and 
have no communication whatever with the outside 
world save through the occasional visit of a Roman 
Catholic priest or of the School Board officer. To 
the great mass of people living in London in this 
fashion the world of wealth, intelligence, and happi- 
ness is absolutely non-existent ; they are separated 
from it by a chasm which nobody crosses save an oc- 
casional clergyman of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The tendency to swarm into London is still unchecked, 
in spite of the reports of the condition of those who 
are already stranded there in permanent and hope- 
less poverty. The feeling is universal that such a 
district as that described by Sir Charles Dilke cannot 
be improved by anything less radical than absolute 
demolition and rebuilding ; but the practical difficul- 
ties In the way are very great, and the questions, 
What is to be done with the people who are turned 
oat of their homes by the process of reconstruction ? 
and. Who is to pay the lessee of the buildings removed 
for the loss of his rentals? are now pressing on the 
English mind and heart. 


The English Positivists, “under the lead of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, are gradually constructing a new 
ritual of worship, and the result promises to be as 
curious and inconsistent as the outcome of Comte’s 
effort in the same direction. On the last night of 
the old year they held a service in Newton Hall, 
London, to the memory of the departed ; one of the 
features of the evening being the rendering, by a 
carefully trained choir, of George Eliot’s ‘‘Oh, may 
I Join the Choir Invisible,” rendered as a cantata. 
Mr. Harrison made an address in which he declared 
that, while rejecting the idea of personal immortality 
the Positivists believe that the dead are ae ig | 


around us, and as active ag.they ever: were when 
living.” On the following @ay, when the same com- 
pany of people celebrated in the same place the.Fes- 
tival of Humanity, Mr.' Harrison made another ‘ad- | 


dress, in which he declared that all other believers. 
Positivists ‘are 


feed themselves on vanity, that the 
the only realists, that prayer as used among other 
bedies of religious people is simply an imaginary | 
communication with dreams. The Positivists “are, 
by their own confession, nothing if not scientific, 
and we are therefore justified in holding them 
down to a rigid adherence to facts. There is not 
the slightest objection to their declaring that the 
believers in historical Christianity, or any other form 
of religion which accepts the existence of an unseen 
and omnipotent God, are dreamers ; but they cannot 
be permitted to become dreamers themselves. The 
worship of that invisible power which moves nature, 
and fashions and impresses human life by creating 
the environment in which it lives, must strike all 
open m:nds as having far less of the element of ‘‘ un- 
reality” in it than the worship paid to the dead 
whose only immortality is declared to be the influ- 
ence which their lives have set in motion. It seems 
to be inevitable that the rigid scientists who banish 
the living realities of Christianity as visionary must 
satisfy their cravings by receiving back the shadowy 
ghosts of the faith they | have ‘Tejected. 


The division among the Spanish Liberals has re- 
sulted in a change of Ministry, the Liberals giving 
place to the Conservatives, who return to office under 
the leadership of Canovas. The result will probably 
be a closer alliance between Germany and Spain, and 
the adoption of the policy of protection, the Con- 
servatives deriving their support largely from the 
manufacturing interest. —— The House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed, without amendment, a bill 
providing for the expenditure of $1,000,000 for the 
improvement of the Mississippi River. The ‘‘iron- 
clad oath” has been abolished by the House by a vote 
of 185 to 11. 


Many readers of The Christian Union have doubt- 
less already discovered that the story published in 
our columns last week entitled ‘‘Sir Percival’ was 
written by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and published in 
‘‘Our Young Folks” in’ November, 1865, under the 
title of ‘‘Sir Franklin.” The reproduction in The 
Christian Union was somewhat abridged, but other- 
wise unchanged except in the case of a single proper 
name. It is impossible for editors to carry in 
memory the whole mass of current periodical lit 


erature, and the most careful are open to this kind | 


of deception. 


THE POOR YE HAVE ae 


AST Fall a friend of The Christian Union offered 
through its columns a prize of one hundred 
dollars for the best essay or essays om How to Help 
the Poor to Help Themselves. This offer brought us 


some two hundred responses. A committee of three 


ladies—Mrs. William Claflin, Mrs. S. H. Caswell, and 
Mrs. James T. Fields—awarded a first prize of seventy- 
five dollars to George E. Ripsom, of Rochester, and a 
second prize of twenty-five dollars to Mrs. E. M. 
Tuttle, of Brooklyn. Both of these papers we have 
published. Two others of the papers were published 
last week in ourcolumns. This week we surrender 
two pages to suggestions borrowed from the remain- 
ing papers, nearly all of which contained some valu- 
able hints, and some of which we should have been 
glad to print in full if limitations of space did not 
forbid. Some of our contemporaries have been 


moved also to take up this theme. We note 


especially an able paper by a former associate editor 
of The Christian Union, Mr. Eliot McCormick, in 
the ‘‘Congregationalist.” We do not attempt here 
to add to the suggestions gathered from so many 
thinkers, nor to repeat them ; but only to indicate 
the four general classes of remedies which must be 
applied to the gradual alleviation and’ final extinction 
of poverty. 

1. The most radical remedies can be found only 
in a readjustment of laws and a reorgunization of in- 


dustry. Upto date government has been adminis- 


tered largely, sometimes exclusively, in the interest of 
the few rich. Poverty in India and Chima is like a 
ball attached by chain to the ankle of a convict 
laborer ; be he never so diligent he cannot get rid of 
it. In less: measure this is also true of the peasant 


population of the Continent of Europe and the lower | 


classes of laborers in Great Britain.’ In the United } 
States universal suffrage has made lqzislation demo- 
cratic ; but even in the United States the need of 


‘tation and communication. 


in order to develop our resourées has ao 80 
gueat that legislation has often been unconseiously, 
shaped in the interest of the few rich rather than. of 
the many poor. So lohg’ as the capitalist owned his 
laborer, as he did in the Southern States before 
emancipation, éeharity could do very little to alleviate 
the condition of the enslaved laborers. . So long. as 
the capitalist determines the hours of employment, 
‘the amount of work, the rate of compensation, and 
‘specially the prices of transportation, as he still 
does in the North, charity can only alleviate, it can- 
not cure, poverty. A condition of industry which 
makes it possible for one man to amass ninety 
millions of dollars in a lifetime makes it certain that 
thousands of workingmen will remain poor. The 
fact fhat the millionaire began life as a deck-hand 
or a mouse-trap vender does not make the social 
and industrial inequality any less grievous. Con- 
centration of wealth is always and always must be 
accompanied by diffusion of poverty. American 
socialism has ground for its complaints, though the 
remedies it proposes may be, and many of them 
are, worse than the disease. There is less poverty in 
Europe than in India, less in England than on the 
Continent, less in the United States than in England, 
because the Continent of Europe is more democratic 
than India, England than the Continent, the United 
States than England. But we have not exhausted 
democratic development. Our systems of education 
are popular; but not popular enough. They are 
all tributary to a collegiate education ; and collegiate 
education is the privilege of the few. We ought to 
add industrial systems and lop off classical systems ; 
we ought to cut off the top that we may broaden at 
the base. Monopolies ruled every department of in- 
dustry in the time of Queen Elizabeth. They are 
now reduced to a few departments—chiefly transpor- 
They must be abolished 
altogether. Taxation bears heavily on the poor and 
lightly on the rich; for men are taxed on their ex- 
penditures, not on their incomes. The system is 
vicious, though the remedy is not clear. The nurs- 
ing mother of poverty is the drink traffic. To-day, if 
not our legislation, at least the administration of our 
laws, is in the interest of the capital invested in this 
gigantic vampire, which with its wings fans the 
country into sleep and with its beak sucks out the 
country’s life-blood. We must find a way to make 
our laws and to enforce them in the interest of the 
home, not of the liquor shop. These illustrations 
may suffice to indicate the political methods which 
the present is groping after, and the future will find, 
for the radical equalization of the burdens and the 
compensations of society. 


, 2. So long as the present inequalities exist—and 


they cannot be remedied suddenly—the higher class 
owes a duty of unselfish gervice to the lower class. 
This duty is better understood and better performed 
in England than in this country. The first effect of 
the obliteration of all class and caste distinctions is 


the development, or at least the manifestation, of 


selfishness. In a society in which some men are born 
into satin-tined cradles and some are cradled ina man- 
ger the men of assured wealth can afford to help the 
men whose poverty is hopeless. In a society in which 
all are struggling together for success, and wealth is 
always precarious, and therefore poverty is never 
hopeless, the motive of each man is apt to be, 
‘Every man for himself ”—and the rest of it. The 
Peabody and Waterlow houses in London afford a mag- 
nificent illustration of what the richer class owes to the 
poorer, and how magnificently it can pay its debt if 
it is inclined to do so. These houses are so built as 
to give at a reasonable rent a comfortable, decent, 
and healthy home—not a floor in a tenement- 
house—to every tenant ; and they are so managed as 
to pay the capitalist a fair interest on the invest- 
ment. The interest is not large; but well-directed 
capital can make something better than mere inter- 
est. The movement in Boston, heretofore nar- 
rated in our columns, by which self-supporting cof- 
fee-houses have been. established in that city, is an- 
other illustration of a wisely-directed and well-or- 
‘ganized benevolence. These coffee-houses pay all 
their running expenses and a small interest on the 
original investment—which is more than some rail- 
reads do ; but the patrons who support them could not 
have started them. Industrial schools, cooking schools, 
day nurseries, kindergartens, boarding-houses, mu- 
seums, libraries, cheap stores, savings banks, 
are among the suggestions which our contributors 
have made toward the question, What do classes owe 
‘to one another? We think these answers show both 


| better religion and wiser political economy than the 
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answer which Professor Sumner makes to the same 
question—Nothing. 

3. We need a more democratic Christianity. The 
churches in our great cities, and even in our larger 
towns, are becoming social clubs, organized some- 
times around a religious, sometimes around a mere 
gesthetic, center. The cultured disciple drives by the 
tenement of the ignorant and the hungry to worship 
in a luxurious cathedral the Christ who went out of 
the synagogue that he might teach the ignorant in 
the streets and feed the hungry in the fields. Call you 
this following Christ? We want fewer services, that 
we may have more serving; we want less preaching 
and more practicing. The age of miracles is past ; 
and the poor no longer have the Gospel preached to 
them. If John the Baptist were to send now to ascer- 


tain whether the Christ had come or he was to look - 


for another, he would have to go to the Fourth Ward 
and the North End to get his evidences of Christian- 
ity. Fifth Avenue and the Back Bay would be put 
to it to give him an answer. It is true that Chris- 
tianity is still Christianity, though it is enervated by 
luxury and palsied by refinement. Most Christian 
churches have a mission ; every Christian church ought 
to be a mission. Where there’s a will there’s a 
way. It is not half so difficult to find a way to help 
the poor as to ereate a will to help them. On another 
page our readers will find what one church did. Any 
church which possessed the same spirit might pro- 
duce a similar result. Christians should be like bees : 
eating a little honey for themselves, they should hive 
most of it for their neighbors. We reverse [the pro- 
portions. No church should be content to take care 
of its own poor. All God’s poor are the poor of the 
church ; and neither want nor charity are sectarian. 
4. Finally, all individual help should have for its 
aim the stimulation of self-help. The poor suffer 
from their own idleness ; but quite as often from the 
idleness of the rich. If a beggar whines out his ap- 
- peal to you in the street, and you give him a dime, 
you may relieve your own sympathies, but you ag- 
gravate pauperism. This is mere selfishness, not 
charity. If a tramp asks you for a meal, and you 
feed him, you are increasing, not diminishing, beg- 
’ gary. Give work, not money. Let the street-Arab 
carry your bag, though you would choose to carry it 
yourself. Let the tramp earn his dinner by an hour's 
weeding in the garden ; no matter if he does pull up 
_a few flowers ; charge them to charity account. If 
he will not work, neither shall he eat, is the law of 
Christianity. There was wisdom in the Old Testa- 
ment rule that required the rich to leave something 
in their cornfields for the poor to glean; the poor 
had to work for it. It is better to teach one family 
habits of self-reliance by wise counsel and carefully 
adjusted help than to give breakfast to a hundred 
who are trained to be fed instead of feeding them- 
selves. Pay fair wages; and pay them promptly. 
Let not the sun go down on an unpaid bill to the 
day laborer or the odd-job man. Delayed wages 
mean either debit or suffering; beware how you 
allow your carelessness to drive any one into either. 
Blessed is he that considereth the poor. That is just 
what, in our lazy self-indulgence, we are slow to do. 
We are always willing to buy off from that unpleas- 
ant duty by a gift of cold victuals, or a donation in 
money. ‘‘Sick and in prison, and ye visited me:” 
this means personal service, not service at second 
hand. Remember that self-respect is the last posses- 
sion any man should pledge, pawn, or pay away ; 
and he that gives a meal, a suit of clothes, or a gift 
in money, and takes away self-respect, has not made 
one of those fair exchanges which is no robbery. 
With these generalizations we refer our readers to 
the extracts on another page for practical sugges- 
tions, some of which have the advantage of having 
been tested by actual experience and found not wanting. 


NOT A BOOK OF SAGAS. 


HE Rev. Mr. Heber Newton is undoubtedly cor- 
rect is saying there is nothing novel in the views 

of the Old Testament revelations which he has been 
giving to his people, and which he has now suspended 


in deference to the wish of his bishop. This view, as’ 


we gather it from a published interview with him, is, 
in brief, that the book of Genesis is a book of Sagas, 
like the tales of the Norse mythology, the mythical 
adventures of the old Greek and Roman demi-gods— 
half gods, half heroes—or the legends of our North 
American Indians which Longfellow has immortal- 
ized in ‘‘ Hiawatha.” This conception of the Bible 
seems to have existed in the first century, and to 
have been repudiated by Peter when he wrote, ‘‘ We 


have not followed cunningly devised fables.” For 
Mr. Newton’s theory of Genesis has been applied with 
less specious reasoning to the Four Gospels by the 
same school from which he borrows his interpretation. 

It is true that the older books of the Bible, nota- 
bly Genesis, are not original writings, but composi- 
tions made up of still older records, written or oral. It 
is true that even the English reader readily detects two 
parallel accounts of the Creation and the Deluge, not 
inconsistent, but evidently not by the same author, 
nor from the same source. It is true that skilled 
Hebrew scholars readily discern in other parts of the 
narrative the indications of the different materials 
used by the historian and incorporated by him in his 


‘history. It is true, also, that the earlier narratives 


are poetical, both in form and in spirit, and are to be 
interpreted rather as poems than as prosaic narra- 
tives. This is pre-eminently true of the story of the 
Creation, and perhaps equally true of the narrative of 
the Fall. I¢ is true, also, that moral and spiritual 
truths are distinct from and independent of historical 
truth. The Book of Job is a poem, not a history. In 
literature it is to be classified rather with Tennyson's 
‘‘Tdyls of the King” than with Green’s ‘‘ English 
History ” or Froude’s ‘‘ Thomas Becket ;” and its 
truth is themoral and spiritual truth which it dra- 
matically illustrates. The parable of the Prodigal 
Son is equally true whether there ever was a Jewish 
father who had the two sons described by Jesus or not. 

But all this gives no warrant for and no sanction 
to the notion that the history of the Jewish people, 
commencing with the migration of Abraham, is a 
mere collection of myths and legends. 

In the first place, this history is not poetic in form. 
Hebrew poetry has distinct literary form, as our own 
poetry has its rhyme or its blank verse. We have no 
difficulty in discerning at a glance whether an English 
author is offering us poetry or prose; and rarely 
any difficulty in discerning whether he is offering us 
fiction or fact. The Hebrew form of poetry is quite 
as distinctly marked as @he English; and the narra- 
tive of Genesis—certainly all that portion subse- 
quent to the Deluge—is in form historical, not 
poetical. These-narratives have none of the literary, 
external aspects of poetry or parable; and as little 
do they possess its spirit. The legends and myths of 
ancient literature are, without exception, gigantic, 
grotesque, marvelous, impossible. They do not ap- 
peal to belief. It is doubtful whether they ever 
were seriously believed ; in any sense believed, ex- 
cept as in the childhood of the race it did not dis- 
criminate between belief and imagination. Let the 
reader compare the account of Jacob wrestling with 
the angel—of all narratives in the Old Testament the 
one perhaps most extraordinary—with the story of 
Hiawatha’s battle with Mudjekeewis, Hiawatha meas- 
uring a full mile with every stride, leaving the fleetest 
deer behind him, battling till the earth shook with the 
tumult, and the air was full of thunderings; or 
with the battle between Hercules and Antzus—Her- 
cules, whose shoulders once upheld the sky. Or let 
him compare the simple narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment with the Hebrew legends: Adam made of 
earth gathered from every quarter of the globe; 
Esau falling on his brother’s neck to bite him, and 
the neck turning to marble, and the teeth broken. 
Or let him compare the thaumaturgy of the apocry- 
phal Gospels—-the boy Jesus making toy birds of clay, 
and then giving them life to fly away and sing—with 
the unostentatious miracles of the New Testament ; 
or the legends of the later Roman Catholic saints, 
full of dragons and talking trees and tamed wild 
beasts, with the lives of the patriarchs and prophets. 
Marvels there are in the Old Testament history, 
monstrosities there are not ; nor marvels that are at 
all incredible to one who believes that God is in nature 
and that law is but the motion of his will, and that 
the angelic and supernatural are all about us, in 
which we live and move and have our being, but 
which we are too dull to see. 

The Jews ought to understand their own literature ; 
and Jewish scholarship has in all ages accounted 
these early Bible records as history, not poetry; as 
the record of facts, not the pictures of imagination. 
No Jewish Plutarch has set them aside as supersti- 
tion ; no Jewish Cicero has characterized them as 
imaginations. Jewish scholarship traces Hebrew his- 
tory back to Abraham as unhesitatingly as English 
scholarship English history to Alfred the Great, or 
American scholarship American history to Plymouth 
Rock and Jamestown. The notion that the Old Tes- 
tament history is made up of myths and legends is 
a purely theological notion, invented by theological 
scholars and maintained for a theological purpose. 


The uniform testimony of Christ and his apostles to 
the historic truthfulness of the Old Testament record, 
a testimony the more significant that it is indirect 
and incidental, is but confirmatory of the uniform 
Jewish opinion from the days of Ezra to those of Jo- 
sephus, and from the days of Josephus to the pres- 
ent day. If Genesis is a book of Sagas, all later in- 
spired writers misread it, all Jewish scholarship has 
misinterpreted it. 

The essential truthfulness of this history is con- 
firmed by scores of collateral witnesses: in the oral 
traditions of surrounding nations ; in the stone tab- 


lets of Assyria ; in the corrupted legends of the Mo- 


hammedan world ; and in the silent testimony of sur- 
viving monuments of the ancient life whose history 
these records narrate, and whose customs these rec- 
ords portray. 

Finally, though the Bible is not a book, but a col- 
lection of books, written by different authors, ages 
apart, without conference with each other, or a com- 
mon conscious purpose, it is also true that a common 
unity binds these books together in the one Book ; 
and that bond which unites them is a historical uni- 
ty. Containing books of law, of history, of poetry, 
of fiction, and of philosophy, it is nevertheless true 


] that in its essence the Bible is a book of history—the 


history of redemption. It begins with the fall of 
man in the Garden; it ends with the redemption of 
man seen in the Apocalyptie vision. It traces the 
development of humanity from its cradle by the side 
of the Euphrates to the final consummation of its 
manhood as the adopted sons of God. se this key, 
and the whole. Bible becomes intelligible. Lose this 
key, and the whole Bible becomes a mere jumble of 
literary fragments—queer, quaint narratives ; statutes 
sometimes significant, sometimes obsolete and un- 
meaning; ethical aphorisms sometimes pure, some- 
times alloyed ; spiritual intuitions which sometimes 
seem to disclose and sometimes to hide the truth. 
To the one student the Bible is a rare mosaic, all its 
parts grouped about the one center-piece, the life 
and death of Christ ; to the other it is a mere pile of 
precious stones, heaped together without purpose and 
without meaning. He can admire single stones ; but 
he can see no picture. 

We do not, indeed, think that the proper way to 
refute Mr. Newton’s erroneous views of the Bible is 
to turn him out of his pulpit. Silencing error does 
not refute it. The Episcopal Church will not be held 
to endorse misinterpretations of the Bible because it 
is so strong in its faith that it fears no danger from 
them. Faith is always fearless. If the whole body 
of the clergy who every Sabbath preach from the Bible 
as a book of history not of legends, and who in every 
service read its sacred records that those records may 
bear witness to themselves before a listening people, 
cannot outweigh a solitary scholar who thinks of them 
as Sagas, it would be quite time for her to turn her 
orthodox preachers out of the pulpits and get in 
some weightier thinkers. She has shown her faith 
by refusing to prosecute one who dissents from it. 
A church which fears free discussion promotes 
heresy ; the way to awaken public fears of our own 
faith is to prosecute those who differ from it. If we 
had less faith in the Bible we might have more fear 
of the notions which Mr. Heber Newton has lately 
done a little something to revive. As it is, we think 
the discussion which he has excited is the best 
antidote to the errors he maintains. For the notion 
that the Bible, or any part of it, is a collection of 
Sagas has already been weighed in the balances by 
thoughtful and independent scholarship, and found 
wanting ; it is refuted alike by a careful study of the lit- 
erary‘contents and qualities of the Bible and by a con- 
sideration of its spiritual aims and its spiritual unity. 


RELIGIOUS LUXURIES. 


HERE can be no question, at least in any candid 
thinking on the subject, but that large re- 
sources, now imperatively needed for the extension 
of Christianity in most advantageous openings, are 
systematically locked up in unprofitable religious 
luxuries. 

Here, for instance, are two churches, both evangel- 
ical, each only half full, each by itself adequate for 
the population, each requiring about $1,500 a year to 
support itself, and together making an expense of 
$1,500 above what they would require if consolidated. 
What has that extra $1,500 to be taken out of? 
Each of these churches is appealed to by urgent 
requests for benevolent aid, requests even more piti- 
ful than clamorous. Each responds: ‘‘ We can’t 
give; we have got our own bills to pay first; we 
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must be just before we are generous.” So say multi- 
tudes of such churches, struggling and spindling in 
competition for the same ground. So the foreign 
missionary work asks for a million, and can get but 
a half. The home missionary work fares the same. 
The estimates, pared to the quick before they are 
sent from the front to the shrunken treasury, have 
to be lopped away till every branch of the work 
bleeds. Ripe harvests rot on the field for lack of 
wherewithal to support the reapers. Christian schools 
are closed in the face of anxious applicants. e- 
trench ! retrench! is the answer sent back to the cry 
for re-enforcements. 

Who are they that send back this answer? The 
ehurches which Jock up in religious luxuries what 
they owe to Christian necessities—necessities not 
only for the Lord’s needy work, but for their own 
enlargement of sympathy with him as the world’s 
Redeemer. 

A luxury is defined to be ‘‘that which gratifies a 
nice and fastidious appetite.” It is just that gratifi- 
cation which is sought in maintaining two churches 
where one would suffice except for nice and fastid- 
ious preferences for a peculiar ism, or for the flavor 
of old associations, or for a partisan side of an un- 
happy dissension, less religious than worldly, or for a 
favorite preacher, or for a specia) set of people. 
If people are able to pay for such gratifications after 


- meeting all the just demands of the missionary work 


for which Christ instituted his church, let them do 
it, provided no detriment is involved to the spirit of 
Christian fellowship between church and church. 
But to lock up in these costly gratifications of per- 
sonal tastes and feelings the money that the Lord's 
missionary work is starving for, and to repudiate its 


- privileged demand by saying, ‘‘ We must be just be- 


fore we are generous,” is the deepest dive of absurd- 
ity. In the name of Christian common sense, ‘‘ just” 
to what and to whom ? 

Enough money is raised by the American churches 
for objects with Christian names. The pinch comes 
from perverting so much of it from objects essen- 
tially Christian to objects doubtfully such. Let the 
treasure locked up in sectarian competition be set 
free by Christian co-operation, and the Lord’s poor 
would no longer go half-fed. Let the parallel roads, 
that waste so much, consolidate. Too often and too 
selfishly have we cried after the workers sent to the 
front, Retrench ! In face of the vast fields now 
offered to Christian work at Christian cost there 
must be retrenchment somewhere. Only put it in 
the right place. Try it where it has never been 
tried—at home. For the sake of undoubted Chris- 
tian necessities strike out some religious luxuries. 
Let us be just to others before being generous to 
ourselves. Retrenchment on any other principle is 
embezzlement. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. . 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ATURDAY morning, January 19, 1884, will be 

memorably sad in Boston for a generation. In the 
night atwo-story brick building, No. 158 Hanover Street, 
had been completely demolished by a terrific explosion, 
the concussion shattering windows for a block around 
and on the opposite side of the street. The demolition was 
so thorough, not one brick remaining in its place upon 
another, that it would seem each of them had become 
conscious, and with a will power equivalent to tons of 
dynamite, and by collusion with all the others, took the 
notion simultaneously to leap from the foundations into 
the air, and then mysteriously to lie, a mass of ruins, ‘‘ in 
most admired disorder.” Do you ask for a scientific ex- 
planation ? Gas explosion, is the ready response. How 
could that be? Nobody knows. Some say stréet-gas 
mixing with the atmosphere was ignited. But there is 
no known cause for this. Some say it was caused by a 
leakage of sewer-gas. Yet this, like Darwinism, is only 
a theory. As yet nothing is demonstrated except the 
sublime ruins. And there is grandeur as well as terror 
here; concussion, solid structures flying from their 
foundations, shop windows shivered instantly, as by the 
breath of the Almighty ! Two men passing were buried 
beneath the débris and severely injured, one of them ap- 
parently fatally. If this catastrophe, which occurred a 
little before midnight, had chanced earlier in the even- 
ing, it would seem there must have been a fearful loss 
of life, Hanover Street being a thronged thoroughfare 
on the direct route to the Chelsea Ferry. 

But this startling event was as nothing in comparison 
with the news which was flying in the air on that wintry 
morning, the falling snow whirling through the streets— 
the wreck of the ill-starred steamer ‘‘ City of Columbus” 
on Devil’s Bridge, off Gay Head, and from whose 
wave-swept decks some hundred souls had gone down 
in the jaws of the hungry, roaring sea, most of them 


from Boston and vicinity, and some of them were of 
our well-known and influential citizens. Although the 
calamity took place at about four o’clock on Friday 
morning the tidings did not reach here till the following 
night. A special train, chartered by the steamship 
company, left Boston for New Bedford at 3:30 Satur- 
day morning to care for the survivors who had been 
brought from the wreck to that port by the revenue 
cutter ‘‘Dexter.” A special train brought the rescued 
men and boys to Boston, whose arrival in odd customes, 
misfitting coats and hats, bore evidence of a wonderful 
escape. At the rooms of the steamship company there 
was a thrilling scene. Recitals by the saved of the 
tragic fate of most of their fellow-voyagers ; friends of 
the lost begging for every detail of the disaster, in- 
quiring whether their loved ones were swept by the 
waves from the decks and houses, or sought safety on 
the life-raft, or climbed into the rigging and dropped, 
chilled and exhausted, into the angry billows. And 
the contrast! Only thirteen hours before they had 
given their friends the hand. waves of a cheering good- 
by, as that Savannah-bound steamer bore them, beneath 
an auspicious sky, and in high glee, toward a sunny 
clime. Some were in quest of health and rest; some 
were going on errands of commerce and utility ; some 
were taking a furlough from the rigors of our winter 
and spring ; some were on their way to meet and visit 
friends—and all were in good cheer as they sailed out 
upon an inviting sea, a family of fellow-voyagers, an- 
ticipating a pleasant passage and safe arrival at Savannah 
in eighty hours. The night on the Vineyard Sound 
was bright, the sea rough but not dangerous if the 
‘Columbus ” had kept in the channel. But she struck 
the ledge ; her passengers and crew were instantly sum- 
moned to face wreck, waves, death! Of the responsi- 
bility for the wreck I cannot now speak. Investigation 
must determine, if it can. Of the wild and terrible 
scenes in the rigging. as men and boys clung to ropes 
through long and weary hours; the dauntless courage 
of the crew of the ‘“‘ Dexter,” and of boats from the shore, 
during the forenoon, in rescuing whom they could ; 
the heroism of Lieutenant John N. Rhodes, of the 
cutter ; the suffering and the dying, one after another, 
of those brave men—of the@ 
the scene not only of a never-to-be-forgotten catastrophe, 
but the occasion for the exhibition of the noblest traits 
of human nature—patience, fortitude, courage, heroism, 
sacrifice, love. 

The unspeakable reality of all this was felt in Boston 
Saturday morning, when it was known who of the pas- 
sengers had escaped and who had perished. Mr. E. S. 
Rand, a distinguished lawyer of the city, and a promi- 
nent member of the Episcopal Church, aged about sev- 
enty-five, with his wife, was lost. His son, the Rev. C. 
A. Rand, of Haverhill, with his wife and daughter of 
twelve years, who were on their way to a Florida plan- 
tation for rest and recuperation, also perished. Mr. 
Rand was a very faithful and successful minister of the 
Gospel. The surviving son, Mr. Arnold A. Rand, a 
noted lawyer, was quite overcome by the sweeping Joss 
in the family. Mr. Joel Nourse (who would have been 
eighty-one years old on Sunday), who was of the agri- 
cultural firm of Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, and the 
manufacturer of some of the first cast-iron plows ever 
used, was lost. Mr. Frederick L. Hall, of the firm of 
F. L. Hall & Co., produce dealers; Mr. Caleb Richard- 
son and wife, he a commission merchant; Mr. H. L. 
Bacheldor and wife, on their way to Florida in search of 
health, he a member of the firm of Bacheldor & Broth- 
ers, coal dealers; Mr. James A. Merrill, of the firm 
Merrill Brothers ; Mrs. James H. Beal and her daughter 
Inez, on their way South to meet Mr. Beal, who had 
gone in quest of health ; Mrs. Charles Daniels and her 
son Henry L., of Lawrence; Mr. G. Fred Hammond, of 
Hyde Park, and Mrs. D. B. Rich—these are among the 
missing. The thought or the mention of the steamer 
‘*Columbus” will touch chords that will vibrate sensi- 
tively for a generation. The disaster will take rank 
among the most noted in Boston and New England. 
Of its wide-reaching consequences we can no more take 
note than we could gather the raindrops and sunbeams 
of last season back into the feathery sheaves of the 
autumn harvest. 

Among the events of the week which have been widely 
noted are the death and obsequies of Mrs. Valeria G. 
Stone, of Malden, the well-known philanthropist, who has 
already bequeathed over a million of dollars to colleges 
and schools, and leaves half a million more to be turned 
into similar channels by the discretion of her executors, 
Dr. W. H. Wilcox being her principal adviser and lega- 
tee in trust. This estate of some two millions was ac- 
cumulated by her husband, the disposition of it being 
according to his and Mrs. Stone’s mutual understandin 
so ene his decease, some $600,000 going to relatives and 

riends. 

The Rev. Julius H. Ward 
any lectures on the American Episcopal Church, in the 
Church of the Advent, last Tuesday afternoon, and 
which will be continued on consecutive Tuesdays. The 
first lecture was a rapid sketch of the planting and earl 
history of Episcopacy in this country. Mr. Ward h 
carefully col his facts, and spoke in an easy and in- 
teresting way, without a manuscript. He was entirely 


a series of four Epiph- 


I cannot speak. It was. 


free from dogmatism. There was no attempt to depre 
cate Puritanism. He attempted to show, however, that 
dread of planting the Church of England in America 
was the cause of the Revolution. There is authority, to 
some extent, for such a conclusion. The other lectures 
of the course will be devoted to the growth of Episco 
pacy and its internal conflicts and pacifications and 
future opportunities. 
At the annual meeting of the Webster Historical 
Society in the Old South Meeting-House, on Friday 
afternoon, the Hon. Miller Chamberlain, of the City 
Library, gave a lecture on John Adams, which was an 
epitome of a monogram which will soon be published by 
the Society. Among the great men of the Revolution— 
Washington, Samuel Adams, Franklin, Jefferson—Judge 
Chamberlain accords John Adams the foremost place. 
He was pre-eminently a statesman. He had two eminent 
characteristics which qualified him for his singular work: 
the ‘‘ historic imagination” which caught the great 
sone that had been steadily advancing westward 
rom the days of the Reformation ; and the ‘‘ constitu- 
tional instinct” which shaped those principles into a 
separate and independent nation on this continent. 


—The Rev. Dr. Lyman Whiting has been invited to 
return South and take charge of the churches at Oak- 


land and Deer Park, on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
in Maryland, and of Terra Alta in West Virginia. They 
are —— places of summer resort on the Alleghany 
Highlands. 

—The Rev. Dr. B. J. Nevin, at the head of the Prot- 
estant church in Rome, will begin a course of lectures at 
Andover, January 28, on the claims of the Church of 


me. 

—Mr. Charles 8S. Murkland, a graduate of the last 
class in the Harvard Divinity School, now in the ad- 
vanced course at Andover, has been unanimously cailed 
to the First Congregational Church in Chicopee and to 
the Congregational church in Poughkeepsie. He isa 
young man of fine parts. 
_ —Twenty-seven are known to be saved from the wreck 
of the steamer ‘‘ Columbus ;” not a woman among them. 
Nine bodies were brought to Boston Monday. Grief 
and excitement were as keen and general on Monday as 
on Saturday. 

—Boston Church Calendar : 

MINISTERS’ MEETINGS, MONDAY, JANUARY 28. 

Con tionalists.—Pilgrim Hall, 10 a.m. Address on Church 
Music by Professor Sherman. 

Baptists.—Tremont Temple Vestry, 10 a.m. Subject: How to 
Reach Interested but Unconverted People in Congregations. 


Opening address by the Rev. H. C. Graves. 
Methodists.—Wesleyan Hall, 10:30 a.m. Preachers’ meeting. 


OBSERVER. 


_ IN AND ABOUT WASHINGTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

WIDE breach between the two wings of the Democ- 
racy is no longer imminent : it isan accomplished 
fact. Neither has it come accidentally. The election of 
Carlisle opened it, and no effort has been made to effect a 
healing. What does it mean? If Carlisle, Morrison, 
and Hurd can have their way, the great issue this year 
will be the tariff. Their plan is to drive out the pro- 
tectionists from their ranks and then divide the Republi- 
cans on that line. The West and South are tending 
toward free trade, and in numbers are largely superior 
to the Eastern and Middle States, which these statesmen 
propose to give up to the Republicans. In short, they 
would divide the country politically by uniting the agri- 
cultural against the manufacturing States. But the lat- 
ter are willing to consent to a sufficient tariff reduction, 
while the West is not likely to accept Southern leader- 
ship at present. However, it is an interesting problem, 
and one that has been gradually growing more threatening 
for years. But when we have taken $100,000,000 off the 
revenue we have reached the maximum of reduction, 
and there the free traders must stop. As things appear 
now, the disturbance in the Democratic ranks is likely 
to cause them no end of trouble, while the Republicans 
will profit thereby until some rearrangement of parties 
is made. When that occurs, the wisest men cannot fore- 

tell what the new combinations will be. , 

So narrow a margin have the Republicans in the Sen- 
ate that they are holding more party caucuses than ever 
before. The animated quarrels over the Gorham and 
other matters have all been published, to the dismay of 
the older Senators, who regard a Senate caucus as among 


‘the most secret conclaves of earth. So, last week, at 


the caucus regarding the presidency of the Senate, sev- 
eral speeches were made upon the obligation of secrecy, 
and, to settle it, a unanimous standing vote was taken 
that no one should tell anything of what occurred. 
When the gathering broke up Mr. Edmunds was one of 
the last to leave the room. You can imagine his sur- 
prise at seeing, not thirty feet from the door, one of 
those lately on his feet explaining to a correspondent all 
the details in a most graphic way. Nothing was said, 
but you can appreciate the fine curl which overspread 
the Vermont Senator's face. After all, Senators are but 
human, and they like to see that ‘‘ a plain, unvarnished 
tale” from their own lips, in order that no mistakes be 
made, reaches the public. You have probably heard 
the retort made to Senator Anthony. After an absence 
of a few days he met a well-known member of the Third 
House, and asked him, ‘‘Mr. Dauber, what has the 
Senate been doing?” ‘I don’t dare to tell you,” was 
the quick reply, ‘‘ you Senators are so leaky.” 

_ Mr. Anthony looks better than he did on going away 


last summer, and, with care, muy live for some years. 
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He first took his seat in the Senate in December, 1859, 
and has occupied the same seat ever since. Of his fel- 
low-members then, not one is now in the Senate. There 
are still a Bayard and Saulsbury from Delaware, but 
they are different men. Sulee, Toombs, James Har- 
lan, Judah Benjamin, Hannibal Hamlin, Jefferson 
Davis, Daniel Clark, Thomas L. Clingman, and Simon 
Cameron are still alive, while Douglas, Trumbull, 
Grimes, Slidell, Fessenden, Sumner, Wilson, Chandler, 
Hale, Seward, Wade, Johnson, and Collamer_are dead. 
What a Senate that was! Of the members of the House 
which saw the war ushered in, Pugh is a Senator, like- 
wise Logan, Lamar, Morrill, Pendleton, Sherman, 
Dawes, and Vance. There are still in the House Harde- 
man, of Georgia, Holman, of Indiana, Singleton, of 
Mississippi, Cox, of Ohio, and Reagan, of Texas. A 
pretty small contingent, considering that it is only 
twenty-four years since it was holding daily meetings at 
the Capitol, while Buchanan sat in the White House 
and trembled, but did not dare to act. 

The other evening I was talking with Mr. Anthony 
about his career. ‘‘I have never been anything but an 
editor,” he said. ‘‘ Fifty years ago last summer I grad- 
uated from Brown University at Providence, and went 
to clerking in my brother's store. About two years afier, 
the owner of the ‘Journal’ came to me one day, said 

* he had had some quarrel with the ediéor, and wanted me 
to take charge until he filled the place. I did so, and 
never gave up until I was elected to the Senate. The 
‘Journal’ was then a small folio, with 700 circulation. 
Now, in all its editions, it has about 30,000. Providence 
in the same time has quintupled its population.” 


I hear from a friend that Dorsey, the Star Router, is.ex- 


ceedingly well liked in New Mexico, where he is now 
managing his sixty-thousand-acre ranch. He talks some 
of coming back to Congress, and if that Territory is ever 
admitted as a State it would not be strange if Dorsey 
turned up as one of the Senators. Bowen, the new Sen- 
ator from Colorado, was one of Dorsey’s Arkansas 
chums in old reconstruction days, and his success in 
new fields has kindled Dorsey’s ambition. By the way, 
I heard an incident the other day worth telling. <A 
bishop in one of the Protestant churches was at Santa 
Fé, and about to take the train. <A friend introduced 
to him a well-dressed and intelligent gentleman named 
Dorsey at the depot, and together they rode nearly a day. 
The bishop was much pleased with his new friend and 
his knowledge of the Territory. On separating, the 
bishop invited Mr. Dorsey to visit him at his home in an 
Eastern city. The invitation was accepted. Later on 
the bishop was told that Dorsey was the famous Star 
Router—something which had never entered his mind. 
The divine is worried at the outcome, and stands in mor- 
ial fear lest his New Mexican friend may turn up at 
some inopportune time. 

‘Sunset’ Cox is to write a book of his reminiscences. 
How entertaining it will be can be judged when it is re- 
membered that he first entered Congress at the beginning 
of Buchanan's administration, and has been here almost 
uninterruptedly ever since. Besides being interesting, it 
will be valuable, for Cox is really a wonderful man, and 
will give a clear inside view of what he has seen during 
these thirty years. His book will come out inthe sum- 
mer, and will be a sort of offset to Mr. Blaine’s. Cox 
says he has plenty of time for it, as Mr. Carlisle has 
slighted and snubbed him so much that he will take very 
little part in Congress this session. It may interest you 
to know that Mr. Blaine’s manuscript is nearly all ready, 
and will bein the hands of the printer this month. He 
has been very busy preparing it. Mr. Milliken, a Con- 
gressman from Maine, who has been intimate with Blaine 
for years, tells me that he has called there twice since 
Congress met, and has been told both times by Mrs. 
Blaine that her husband was too busy with his book to 

see any one. By the way, reminiscences are very popu- 
lar and profitable just now. Blaine receives $30,000 in 
cash and a handsome royalty for his. Cox is to have 
$20,000. Ben Perley Poore, the correspondent, who has 
been here since 1844, is getting his ready, first selling 
them in weekly installments to a Boston Sunday paper. 
[ heard of another one, and perhaps the most interesting 
of all, the other day : it is Major Bassett’s. He has been 
in the Senate since December 7, 1831, when he was made 
a page on Daniel Webster’s recommendation. Since then 
he has never left the service of the Senate, and is now 
a venerable man, and an assistant Doorkeeper. He is 
working with a stenographer, and expects to have his 
two volumes out this year. It will be entitled ‘‘ Fifty 
Years in the United States Senate.” You know Benton 
only had thirty, and those not consecutive. I am told 
that Joyce’s book, ‘‘ A: Checkered Life,” is having an 
immense sale. He was one of the St. Louis whisky 
ring. If General Butler would only publish his recol- 
lections he would make more than any other man in 
United States. 3 
- The Western men are very much in earnest to have 
the interior waterways improved. They think that is 
the only plan of keeping down the freight rates on rail- 
roads, and insist that all the hue and cry against great 
River and Harbor bills is caused by the corporations, 


years, I have been doin’ odd jobs. 


which want to keep in their hands the carrying trade of 
the mighty West. A complete system of developing the 
Mississippi and its tributaries is the smallest grant that 
will satisfy them, and they say that $100,000,000 thus 
expended will be a cheap investment for the nation. 
The President grows more dilatory every day.  Hard- 
ly ever does he make an appointment until long after 
the official’s term has expired. The worst case now on 
the docket is the postmastership at St. Louis. <A va- 
cancy has existed there for more thana year. No move 
has been made to fill it, and the Missourianssay that this 
is in order to use the place to get an Arthur delega- 
tion to the National Convention. This is on a par with 
Secretary Folger’s action towards the collector at Browns- 
ville, Texas. He has been in disrepute for a long time. 


-Last winter Secretary Folger offered him the option of 


resigning or being removed. He wrote back that he 
would not resign ; he has not been removed. Every one 
in the administration is apparently afraid to act, save 
Judge Gresham and Commissioner Dudley. 

Dr. W. A. Bartlett’s New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church is accounted the strongest and wealthiest parish 
in the city. A move is on foot to start a branch so- 
ciety over in the fashionable West End. A lot costing 
$#31,000 has already been bought near the British Legation, 
and work will begin another year. The prominent movers 
are Mr. Blaine, Justice Stanley Matthews, and ex-Justice 
Strong. 
courages the new move, because its seating capacity is 
not sufficient for the parish. 

WASHINGTON, January 17, 1884. 


WALKS AND TALKS WITH THE LABOR- 
ING CLASSES. 
MIKE, THE ODD-JOB MAN. 


By GEORGE J. MANSON. 


7 T was not without a great deal of persuasion that the 

‘‘Odd-Job Man” was induced to tell the story of his 
life. ‘‘It seems,” he said, ‘‘like goin’ to the priest and 
makin’ a confession, to sit down and tell you all about 
what I do and how I live.” He made several appoint- 
ments to see me, which he broke ; but one summer day 
he came to the house and said he was ready to talk. 

‘‘T was not always,” he commenced, with an air of 
diffidence, ‘‘ doin’ the work I am now. I learned the 
trade of morocco dressin’, and was workin’ at that once 
in New York and in Brooklyn. 1 was about eighteen 
years old when I went at it. My parents lived up until 
three years ago; nowI am all alone in the world. They 
were well enough off, for workin’ people, and I never 
helped them much; I never had to. As a boy I was 
very headstrong, and they could do nothin’ with me. I 
used to have my own way too much. I went to the 
Catholic Paroc’al School until I went to learn my trade 
of morocco dressin’. At that I made about $12 a week. 


I had to give up that work ; it was too hard for me. The 


first outside work after that was to work onice carts ; go 
around with the icem@ that serve families in the sum- 
mer-time and help take in the ice. Then I got to be a 
porter in a store in New York. I was discharged on 
that. The rule was that any man that left off work on 
the 12th of July, Orangeman’s Day, would be dis- 
charged. I am a Catholic ; I went off from the shop: 
the hoss discharged me. And now, for about seven 
I am an odd-job 
man ; that’s what they callthem. I cut grass, fix up the 
garden, clean out cellars, put in coal—anything like 
that. 

‘‘I make all sorts of money. Some days | make 
nothin’; some days I make 25 cents ; other days—good 
days, in the Fall and spring—I make $2, or even $3; 
some days I make $1. There is nothin’ certain about 
how much I will make. 

‘‘T never save any money ; I spend as fast as I make. 
There is a crowd of us men goes together—that is, say 
five or six ; you might be seein’ us standin’ up there on 
the corner, near the coal office, waitin’ fora job. We 
all drink. If | make money I treat them ; if they make 
money they treat me. Three fellows, chums of mine, 
I give them their lodgin’ and food for two days and 
nights back ; they told me they wasn’t makin’ anythin’. 
I haven’t spoken to ‘em to-day ; I found they lied to 
me. They did have jobs, but they spent the money for 
rum, and played off they were broke. So you can see. 

‘*T chew tobacco, and I spend twenty-five cents a 
week for that ; that is, whenI have the stamp to spare. 
Sometimes I have it, sometimes I don’t. Sometimes I 
would rather have the tobacco than food. 

‘*T always sleep in lodgin’-houses in New York, and 
get me meals at the cheap eatin’-houses. Some places I 
pay twenty cents a night for lodgin’, but you can get it 
for ten cents ; yes, and for five cents. The ten-cent ones 
is as cheap as I was ever into. You don’t get a room, 
but a bunk, the same as on a steamer. You meet all 
sorts of people there. A good many of them are 
crooked [dishonest] fellows. You see I have no coat 
on ; somebody stole me coat last night. They are not 
responsible for anything ian those places without you 


It is noteworthy that the present society en-. 


to drink. 


turn it up [give it] tothe keeperof the niace. Lwas tight 
{drunk] last night; I left it on my bed, and somebody 
walked off with it. 
Chatham, Water, and Cherry Streets ; and there are some 
twenty-cent ones in the same streets. The bunks, as 
I said, are about the same as ina ship. Ther vive you 
one quilt, one sheet, and one pillow. In the winter it is 
cold—very cold—in some of them. Insome of them they 
have a stove to heat the place, but the room is too big to 
be kept warm all over. Those fellows that have bunks 
near the stove will be too hot, and the others won't be 
warm enough. Many of the fellows are fellows that get 
on a drunk and come in to sleep; they lave spent all 
their money. | go to bed pretty early unless [ have 
been to the t’e--ter. | 

‘* What I eat depends on how much I make: but 
most times I get a pretty good breakfast into me. I get 
a cup of coffee, a plate of steak, and three biscuits. 
That costs me thirteen cents. I go toa cheap saloon in 
Chatham Street. For my lunch every day I get a pint 
of beer and some bread and cheese. For supper, if I 
have the money, 1 spend thirteen cents more. Some 
days I wouldn’t have this much money. Then I would 
go without my breakfast, but I would have my beer and 
cheese in the middle of the day, have thirteen cents’ 
worth of supper, and my lodgin’ money. I haven't a 
big appetite, and it don’t take much to satisfy me. 

‘‘ But the best part of my money [ spend in drink. If 
I made $2 in a day, perhaps I would vo in a beer saloon 
at night, and stay there, drinkin’. The next mornin’ I 
wouldn’t have a cent. I wouldn't spend any more for 
eatin’, but nearly all of it for beer. 

‘‘I do not drink whisky now, because it’s too warm. 
{It was the summer season.] I drink beer. In the 
winter I drink whisky. I pay ten cents, sometimes five 
cents, for a glass, and get it in different places in New 
York. You feel more stupid after a drunk on five-cent 
whisky than you do on ten-cent whisky. How dol get 
over the bad feelin’? Well, the only way is to go to 
work, if you have it to do, and get it sweat out of you. 
All the men I know drink, and they all drink more than 
they ought to if they get a chance. 

‘‘T think if I let liquor alone I might do better in the 
way of gettin’ work; I guess I could. One reason [ 
don’t give it up is because I think drinkin’ helps you in 
your work. Some days, when I am alone, and when I 
have money in my pocket, I may drink only a couple of 
glasses of beer; maybe I will take two pints. 

‘‘T was eighteen or nineteen years old when I began 
Ihave been to temperance meetin’s. I heard 
Murphy when he was here. I think he was pretty good. 
He was once all broke up about as bad as anybody else ; 
but he made money in speakin’ and in the lecture busi- 
ness. I signed the pledge at one of his meetin’s, but I 
broke it. I went once into McAuley’s Mission, on Water 
Strect. I was pretty full. I think he is trvin’ to re- 
form the unfortunate creatures over there—men and 
women. I think he is honest in doin’ that. I was goin’ 
by, and there was a fellow standin’ by the door, and he 
called me in, and I sat down there for a while.—I am 
acquainted with a couple of young men that go there; 
they got a job over there. They reformed, and for two 
years they have not drank. I never joined any Catholic 
temperance society. 

‘On Sundays I generally stay in the lodgin’-house, 
or go to Flatbush [an outskirt of Brooklyn, in which 
city this man worked], in a big open lot. The men ali 
sort of meet there—‘‘the hill,” they call it. I suppose 
you might call it like the song ‘ Over the Hill to the Poor- 
house.” The men sit there and read the papers, or walk 
around. If they have got any money they can get beer. 
There are always some of them that ain’t got the money. 
The men go there more to keep out of the way of the 
people in the city—they don’t want the people they 
work for to see them loafin’ round—and because they 
look so poor on Sundays. In the winter-time they stop 
in the place where they lodge. 

‘The reason I don’t go to church on Sunday is be- 


cause I have such poor clothes; but that is really no 


excuse in my church, the Catholic church. The biggest 
part of the odd-job men are Catholics. 

‘‘I generally go to the t’e-a-ter, or I mean to the 
variety show, in the Bowery, in New York, about twice 
a month. It costs me fifteen centsin the gallery. I 
like the music, and to hear the pretty singin’-girls sing. 

‘‘ The odd-job men I go with are honest ; they don't 
steal in the houses where they work; but some of the 
odd-job men do steal! whenever they get a chance. 
Over at the lodgin’-house I have heard men talk about 
the rich, and about the hard time a poor man has to get 
along. but they are not always posted. Some of 
them don’t think that Peter Cooper was a charitable 
man. I don’t suppose they know what he did.. I know 
that he put that library up there, but I didn’t know that 
he made schools where you could learn trades. I have 
heard these fellows say that the rich men ought to pro- 
vide free places for us to goin at night—all free. Some 
says on@ man never ought to be worth over $50,000— 
somethin’ like that. The money should be distributed 
all round, without workin’.” 


These ten-cent lodgin’-houses are in” 
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Vol. 29, No. 4. 


HOW TO HELP THE POOR TO HELP 
THEMSELVES. 


From VARIOUS CORRESPONDENTS.’ 


A CHURCH EXPERIMENT. 


fe DAPTATION” gives an account of an experi- 
ment tried in a manufacturing town : 

We met in the church parlor one day in early autumn 

to devise « programme of operations for the ensuing 

year. After consulhation, a committee of twelve was 


appointed to visit the poor, recording names, nationality,’ 


occupations, number in family, general appearance, 
cause of present condition, and all other essential facts. 
Such a division of labor was made that it could all be 
easily accomplished, and two weeks from that day was 
designated as the time for hearing the reports. A 
synopsis of a few cases is here included : 

1. John Nichols, American, printer by trade. A man 
of intelligence aud education, but a slave to drink. 
Not being able to keep a situation on account of his 
habit, he has gone from one degree of poverty to an- 
other. until there is not much further to go. He has 
a wife and three children; the wife does as much for 
the support of the family as her frail health will admit. 
Room clean, but destitute of comforts. 

2. Two English giris, Sarah and Elizabeth Will- 
ams. Came with their father to this country a few 
months ago, all expecting to find work in a woolen 
mill. The father taken sick, and died after a short ill 
ness. The mills in this city are now discharging a por- 
tion of their hands instead of taking new ones, and the 
girls cannot get employment. They appear to be hon- 
est, but ignorant of everything save their special work 
in the mill. 

3. Adelina Arreghi, Italian. 
dren. 

4. A nest of beggars. A drunken, loathsome old 
woman, and seven children who call her ‘‘ Granny ;” re- 
lationship doubtful. The children beg and steal to sup- 
ply their own wants and those of the old woman. 

The following is a summary of the work of the inves- 
ligating committee : 

Fifty-seven families have been visited, and the appar- 
ent causes of present condition are: Hereditary and 
natural incapacity, 6; faulty training, 4; misfortune, 
5; intemperance, 42. 

What a showing! Three-fourths of the poverty in 
our city due to intoxicating drink! The objects of 
our efforts were first classified according to pecu- 
liarities, and so assigned to different members of our 
band as to adapt the work and worker to each other. 
In short, adaptation was our aim. To secure the ut- 
most efficiency and co-operation, we held a brief meet- 
ing every week to report progress and need of assistance. 
We hired a room in that quarter of the city most favor- 
able to our work, which on Sundays we used for a mis- 
sion school, and on week days for other charitable and 
reformatory purposes. We dispensed cheap soup every 
day at noon. We gathered in women and girls to be 
taught wholesome and economical cooking. Oncea week 
we gave them lectures or lessons on health and cleanli- 
ness. 

Mrs. Waybridge took the family of John Nichols 
under her special care. Mr. Waybridge owned a print- 
ing-press which was put at his wife’s disposal ; she gave 
John Nichols printing to do to test his efficiency, and 
then secured for him small jobs. The result of this was 
three weeks of sobriety, then he fell; after repeated 
successes and failures he kept sober for several months, 
and then obtained employment in a printing house. 
Three years have elapsed since John Nichols signed the 
pledge, and he is to-day a sober, industrious, and suc- 
cessful man. There being no opening in a factory for 
the two girls, housework seemed the best thing for 
them. Mrs. Mason taught them how to do housework ; at 
the end of two months found places for both girls, and 
sent them out to earn their own living not ill prepared. 
To the Italian widow Mrs. Arnold wernt. Mrs. Arnold 
soon saw that the Italian woman’s salient point was her 
fondness for her children ; this lever was therefore used. 
Cleanliness, to a degree, was the first result; then fol- 
lowed health, courage, and thrift. The case of the 
children was investigated by a lawyer, who discovered 
that the old woman had no legal claim upon them. 
The court then gave our society permission to find them 
homes. We have good reports from them. The old 
woman was taken to the almshouse, that being consid- 
ered the only safe place for her, as she was past volun- 
tarv reform. 

In conclusion, there is but space to reiterate some of 
the principles upon which we attained success: First 
and chief was adaptation of work and worker. Second, 
the thorough investigation of every case. Third, the 
effort to reach and affect the elements of character as 
the keys to all external and enduring advantage. 
Fourth, the exclusion of all assistance that coyld pos- 
sibly pamper idleness and dependence. Finally may 


Widow with five chil- 


1 Sec Lditorial ou page 74, 
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be mentioned the industry and almost dogged persist- 
ence with which we pushed our operations. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Give work to those who are able rather than give 
them alms, is a rule that needs but statement, though 
worthy to be accepted as a primary law. 

2. Give to them that need charity in the spirit of the 
Divine Benefactor, whose gifts enrich the hearts of the 
deserving more than their stores. 

3. Encourage the poor to be givers, and help them to 
learn that to give is more blessed than to receive. 

4. Encourage the poor to save something for coming 
winters, emergencies, and age. 

5. Teach the poor how to make the most of small 
means—to select and purchase wisely, to make up and 
cook skillfully, and to keep themselves and their homes 
neat and tasteful. 

6. Encourage the poor to aspire to better things, and 
multiply and make the most of well-conducted agencies 
for helping them to improve their condition and that of 
their children. 

7. But to protect the victims of strong drink against 
the temptation, we must also help them to arm them- 
selves against its power—to overcome their morbid appe- 
tite. To do this we have need to broaden our platform 
to the Gospel rule of temperance in the proper use of 
every blessing, and the due restraint of every passion. 
We must go to the sources of the unnatural craving for 
stimulants consequent upon the vicious habits of living 
that prevail especially among the poor, and lead them 
in the great reform of temperance in all things. Of 
course we must at the same time point them to the great 
Helper in whose strength alone may they hope to stand. 

8. We should give to our poor brethren in our own 
lives a Christian example of industry, patience, upright- 
ness, and frugality. 


STATE AID. 


J. B. M. thinks that the State should assume more 
care of the individual by giving timely aid. ‘‘ So far, 
the State has taken but small pains to prevent pauper- 
ism save by providing means for general education, 
and has been content with providing for paupers after 
they are made. Asa rule, paupers do not recover from 
their low estate; and so what the State has done or is 
doing does not help the poor to help themselves. 

There was a pointin the life of each poor family, 
probably, when a little assistance would have saved the 
members from want; but nobody knew it until it was 
too late. There was no one whose business it was to look 
after the poor particularly, and little by little their 
small resources were consumed, leaving them without 
the instrumentalities for getting on. For want of means, 
the poor work with imperfect tools ; they buy supplies 
in small quantities, and pay extreme prices ; they can- 
not take advantage of low markets ; they have to work 
when physically unfit, and thus become permanently 
disabled: want of proper food and clothing compels 
the children to seek low associates, who demoralize 
them and lead them into crime. The difficulty of sup- 
plying proper aid at the right time, on a scale commen- 
surate with the magnitude of the evil of poverty, is that 
there is no settled, permanent, and adequate organiza- 
tion to that end ; and there is not likely to be any unless 
the State assumes the duty and provides the money 
and machinery necessary to secure its performance. 
The State of Massachusetts, finding that many children 
guilty of small offenses were being sent by magistrates 
to Houses of Reformation, where they met boys of a 
worse description, from whom they learned to commit 
more and worse crimes, appointed regular agents to at- 
tend courts, inquire into the previous characters of chil- 
dren arraigned, and into the circumstances of their 
alleged crimes, and, when proper, gave them power to 
take the offenders and put them in charge of farmers 
and mechanics as wards and apprentices, with a view to 
their learning some useful trade, and bringing them 
under the wholesome influence of moral and industri- 
ous families. Under this system such children escape 
the degradation of being sentenced as criminals, and 
the bad influences of the Reform Schools, and all is 
done for them which in the nature of the case can be. 
This plan saves many children from becoming con- 
firmed criminals. To some extent pauper children are 
provided for in the same way, with excellent results ; for 
such children are put in a way to help themselves, and 
most of them do it. 

What is wanted is for the State to enlarge the 
scope of its operations, and enter on the work of car- 
ing for the poor before they get within the gates of pau- 
perism. Let the State enact a law that every town shall 
annually appropriate a given sum for each thousand of 
population, to be expended, if necessary, in caring for 
needy families, in certain ways; the fund to be under 
the control of an agent appointed by law to seek out 
suitable cases and expend the money upon them. 

There is a very large field for such an agent to work 
in within the limits of every town and every ward in a 
city. There are some families bordering on pauperism 


who could be saved if the mother or daughter could 
have the use of a sewing-machine. Others have children 
not at work because, being ragged and dirty and repul- 
sive, people are afraid of them. Others are losing good 
chances they may know of simply because they cannot 
be put in presentable condition in season. Others are 
compelled to pawn and finally to sacrifice valuable and 
needful tools or other articles in cases of emergency, 
which they finally lose from inability to redeem when 
the loan becomes due. Some, in emergencies, are forced 
into making hard contracts for money, and mortgage 
their little homesteads, which ultimately are closed out 
at a great loss by forced sale. Other cases will be rec- 
ognized by the intelligent reader where a little help 
would be of incalculable benefit. It would not be 

ntial for the agent selected by the town to have 
command of all the funds required to afford relief in 
the specified cases. An agency established by law for 
the purpose proposed would have at its back the high- 
est und most active moral influences of the whole com- 
munity. It would be for the interest of poor and rich 
alike to have the agent succeed, and his functions would 
naturally become largely that of a negotiator. Families 
needing aid would apply to him. If bread were needed 
he would have funds to supply it. If small loans were 
essential he shoulg@ have enough to supply very urgent 
cases. If a sewing-machine could do the deed he could 
find one and pay the rent. He could look for farmers 
and mechanics, and arrange to have them take children 
verging on vagrancy, and keep them, on proper condi- 
tions. In the worst cases he should be allowed money 
to induce farmers to take and care for poor children and 
cause them to earn a part of their living if unable to 
earn the whole. In cases where poor people would feel 
compelled to submit to outrageous terms to obtain a 
necessary loan he could look up some one who would 
not be inhumanly exacting, and who would give more 
generous and just contracts. 3 


CONDITIONS OF SELF-HELP. 


1. Let us be born well. Perhaps I ought to whisper 
here, lest I offend. We have not gotten up to man’s case. 
We believe in the survival of the fittest in the beasts that 
perish, but in man we have not dreamed of making 
practical the maxim that ‘‘ blood tells.” But health and 
vigor, so essential, are nevertheless only inherited, and 
not acquired. 

2. Suppose you have the child of properly transmitted 
capabilities ; it next becomes subject to infantile and 
home influences ; and good or bad inbred fibres of being 
cannot be wholly crushed out. But the home influ- 
ences in the childhood and maturing periods of life have 
an almost endless measure of power. Honor, affection, 
economy, thrift, business, life—these, in their broadest 
meanings, should be taught ; and in more than a mere 
theory. The father and mother who cannot teach these 
and other features of a true life have no right to be 
parents. The boy cannot learn to drive if the father 
always holds the lines, nor to swim if not allowed to 
enter the water. Let the children know somewhat of 
the dilemmas of the family battles and the way to vic- 
tory. Let the members of the family learn how to earn, 
secure, and disburse funds ; learn self denial, frugality, 
and economy. 

3. Parenthood is the profoundest of professorships. 
Persons who in middle life are broken in health, fortune, 
and courage are very helpless, and they often become so 
because, in part, they lacked what might be called a 
proper physical training. Parents should give their 
children the well-settled experimental facts in physical 
life. 

4. The million toilers in the varied fields of the mate- 
rial enterprises are the sources of our real wealth, and 
are not labeled at their worth. They are not paid 
what is justly due. It is a source of poverty. The 
remedy will come ; but its march is tardy. The mill- 
ions will always be the manual laborers, and with their 
proper emancipation will the golden flood of light and 
joy eater the dwellings of the poor. 

5. The poor must be helped to a higher sense of honor in 
finances and business matters, but not by deducting any 
from the rich. Many poor are always ready to run in 
debt beyond their means to pay. The poor man’s honor 
should be so well known in his community that he could 
buy on credit in extreme cases. Why should not a poor 
man, in his sphere, have this standing, as many deserve 
and do have? This position he can secure by generally 
living within his income, whether it be much or little. 
For this is the only way for all classes to do, and is the 
very road that leads out of want. In other words, let 
the poor strive to live by the rules by which men usually 
begin to prosper in legitimate enterprises. 

Our children in the common schools are constantly 
harangued about the professional prizes that await them : 
they. are to be presidents, congressmen, judges, minis- 
ters, etc., etc. This is an unwholesome delusion, but 
many try to work it out in after life in vain, and, fail- 
ing, conclude the world does not appreciate their worth 
They doubt and drudge along in melancholy, and often 
end life by self-violence. Why should not educators 
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challenge their pupils with the simple prize of a noble 
manhood, and to stand nobly in the first legitimate place 
that opens in after life? It will bring contentment and 
honor to the humbler callings without destroying a 
wholesome desire to answer a ‘‘ call” to a higher sphére. 
We want to emancipate and ennoble the common walks 
of life, filled by. the great multitude; and we should 
teach that good scholarship and true manhood are part- 
ners, and will rescue every proper calling from degrada- 
tion ; that with sucha heritage we shall, even if ‘‘ servant 
of all,” fill a royal sphere. 


HELPING THE DRUNKARD. 


Sam Tippler is a confirmed inebriate by heredity and 
habit ; he isa good mechanic, and can earn good wages 
when he is in a condition to work ; but his habits are 
such that he is idle most of the time; he is a burden to 
_ his family, who are very poor and needy. Is Sam was 
only out of the way the family could take care of them- 
selves. With him on their hands to provide with beer 
and the necessaries of life, they are in great want and 
destitution. The degradation of the family is telling 
fearfully against the future of an otherwise promising 
family of children. The thing to do in such a case 
is to send that man to an inebriate asylum, a work- 
house, or a jail. Several young men representing dif. 
ferent benevolent temperance organizations have made 
repeated efforts to reform him without success, and he 
only goes on from bad to worse, a curse to himself and his 
family. Something ought to be done in this case ; his 
family cannot be expected to make a complaint against 
him ; the civil authorities are not likely to make it unless 
he is guilty of some overt act. If there is any relief to 
be had, it must be by some judicious man who acts 
officially in behalf of a benevolent association organized 
for just such work. When the man has served out his 
sentence, he should be received, kindly provided with 
work, and made to understand that on the first offense 
he will be committed again, and continue to be commit- 
ted as often as he drinks. 


CHEAP STORES. 


E. H. N. advocates personal visitation and the estab- 
lishment of stores where the necessaries of life shall be 
sold at the lowest figure possible without absolute loss. 

Here, then, is a most important way of helping the 
poor man to help himself. Provide a stock of articles 
in daily use, place them in some central location, and re- 
tail them to those persons who have been visited, and 
who are trying in earnest to support their families com- 
fortably, for such a price as shall barely cover the cost, 
trying at the same time to impress upon your beneficiary 
the importance of laying by part of what he thus saves, 
to be used in providing a store for himself in advance 
of his needs. 

Those who have experimented in making loans of 

money or clothing to the poor bear witness to their 
sense of honor and honesty in returning that which has 
- been given to tide them over a season of want. 
A man accustomed to spend much of his wages in 
drinking has denied himself this indulgence for wecks 
in order to return the sum advanced for the purchase of 
a stove ; and a weman who was without what weshould 
call the bare necessaries of life has brought to the Bible 
Reader the few dollars loaned in time of sickness, saying 
that it might be needed by some one poorer than she ! 
If Christian capitalists would build small and con 
venient homes, suited to the wants of only two families, 


and let them at very moderate rates to those who would. 


conform to well drawn up sanitary regulations, incal- 
culable help would be given to those who despair of at- 
taining even a decent existence for their families in the 
tenement-house to which their limited means_ restrict 


them. 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 


Each household should have on its list at least one 
poorer family whose fortunes its seeks to better. Ex- 
ample means more than precept. If lavish expend- 
iture, reckless profusion and waste, undisciplined lives, 
are in your home, be sure no words can undo their 
effect or produce the virtues you will not seek. 

‘Charity begins at home” in a deeper sense than the 
hard old proverb is often taken to huld. Live your own 
life truly and purely ; obey all bodily and spiritual laws 
reverently and gladly; study methods; te always 
joined with those who live and labor for the common 
good ; and if, as must often be the case, labor seems 
profitless and its end far off, remember that every force 
in God’s universe is working with you, and that what 
your generation fails to see comes to another. 

The tenement-house is a hotbed frcm which springs 
a foulness not confined to the wretched souls too 
embruted to know their own degradation, but 
creeping into every home where its nature and effects 
are unknown or ignored. Suppress them, destroy 
them if need be, as cities in the Old World have done, 
and thus lay the foundation for something better. 
And through it all, hold to the word of the old Apostle, 
undaunted and cheery, who gave to every perplexed 


soul a watchword : ‘‘And having done all, to stand.” 
Patience—first, last, and always—quiet assurance, must 
be in every thought and act for this better future, dim 
, in the distance still, but with a light at its heart of hearts 
that lighteth the whole world. 


SAVINGS BANKS, ETC. 

To «aid the sober and industrious to pay tor a 
home property of their own, I propose the incor- 
poration of an institution with an endowed capital 
large enough that the interest shall pay all cur- 
rent expenses. The capital I propose shall be used 
to loan on interest to the sober and industrious of 
all classes, on houses which they may desire to purchase 
for a home property of their own, and require them to 
pay, by weekly or monthly installments, an amount, at 
least, that shall be equivalent to a fair rent. The amount 
so paid shall be credited on the loan secured by mort- 
gage. Or the property may be purchased and held in 
trust under agreement, and the process of payments be 
arranged accordingly. But in the event of non-payment 
for any good cause, and the impossibility of completing 
the purchase, then the monys paid over and above a 
fair rental shall be refunded to the purchaser. Thus 
there is no liability of the buyer losing what may be 
paid on a property, as is now the case under our mort- 
gage system, under which it is not safe fora person of 
small means and dependent upon health and labor to 
purchase a home. Those who have not a sufficient 
amount to pay down are debarred from a_ purchase. 
The details must be so arranged that the purchaser or 
the institution shall neither sustain a loss in any un- 
avoidable event. The purchase must be approved and 
be adapted to the present and prospective ability of the 
applicant to pay. The regular payments must be suffi- 
cient to cover all contingencies, and be equal to a fair 
rental for the property. 

I propose, further, that a Savings Bank be connected 
with the institution ; or it may be called a Savings In- 
stitution, with the aforesaid powers and purposes. 
Those whose habits of life are too doubtful to be trusted 
with a purchase can make deposits until they prove 
themselves worthy of confidence. This will prove a 
stimulus to them to be frugal and earn and save their 
earnings. No one is so poor but may hope by industry 
and economy to acquire a home of his own. The be- 
nevolence of the plan lies in the encouragement and pro- 
tection it affords; and it appeals to the exercise of sobri- 
ety, industry, and a careful economy of the fruits of 
labor. It will supersede the stimulus of mere daily sub- 
sistence ; it will influence the saving of surplus earnings, 
and, affording a permanent object of interest, will miti- 
gate toil and render labor more agreeable, and, conse- 
quently, more satisfactorily done. Owning real estate 
will ally and interest all that large class in a much deep- 
er degree in the affairs of civil government and reduction 
of taxation. The demoralization of children under a 
tenantry occupation, by which they carly learn to be 
reckless of the rights and property of others (which is 
the embryo of crime), will be removed. 

I have seen my plan tried in a few instances where the 
employer has encouraged his employees to purchase a 
home and guaranteed them protection until paid for by 
their earnings. I deem the plan feasible, and one of the 


present time. If made self-sustaining, which it should 
be, it needs only to be endowed, and can be extended by 
gifts and bequests to an unlimited extent. 

True help is that which produces self-helping ability. 
Otherwise it were useless; for that which cannot be 


made self-supporting hath !ost it natural faculties, is 


dead, and incapable of resurrection. As illustrated in 
the Gospel it embraces three elements—the help of God, 
mutual help, and self-help. These are one, and neither 
is available without the others. God’s help is vain ex- 
cept we help ourselves, and we cannot help ourselves 
except we help each other. Helping the poor, therefore, 
to help themselves, is helping ourselves. We are all in 
a greater or less degree poor ; we receive from the same 
source all we possess or can attain, and our interests are 
identical. Hence all right methods of helping the poor, 
though requiring self-sacrifice, are for our own good, 
and must also be for the common good. 

1. Self-exertion on the part of the poor should, in all 
cases when possible, be required. The cripple must 
stand upon his feet and enter with us at the ‘‘ Beautiful 
Gate,” the paralyzed arm stretched out, the invalid take 
up his bed and walk, the dead come forth from his sep- 
ulcher. None should be encouraged or permitted to in- 
dulge in morbid repinings or resentments, to wait for 
the troubling of the waters, nor to starve on husks, but 
required to make personal exertion to improve his con- 
dition. A penny given is worse than wasted if it can 
be earned. 

2. Disabilities should be removed. These are physical 
and mental, moral and spiritual, social and private ; and 
are so related to each other that one cannot be perma- 
nently removed without the removal of all. All should, 
therefore, receive equal attention. 


8. Means, instrumentalities, and opportunities for self- 


most humane and benevolent, and well adapted to the. 


improvement, usefulness, and happiness should be sup- 
plied. To this end are the church, the State, and social 
institutions ordained. They are the natural protectors 
and developers of the gifts God bestows, and if rightly 
used would insure ultimate riches and happiness to all. 
The one great requisite is that they should be catholic— 
free, all-comprehensive, impartial, unselfish, adapted to 
all necessities and all conditions of men; and this is at- 
tained by charity, education, and legislation. 

We have already public schools for secular instruc 
tion, but they are too limited in culture and but partially 
available to help the poor. They must be made so 
catholic as to enable every person, however poor, who is 
disposed thereto, to acquire the highest technical skill 
the culture of our age permits in industrial, natural, so- 
cial, and pelitical sciences. Attendance of all persons 
under twenty-one years of age should not only be made 
compulsory, but also possib'e. This will require great 
expenditure of money and time, but is real economy ; 
and, if useless expenditures be cut off, will not be bur- 
densome. Finally, legislation must be practically ap- 
plied. All authority is of God, and except it be exerted 
for the good of all, impartially, is simple tyranny. 

Healthful homes and habits, and proper food and cloth- 
ing, should be required. Dissipations, whether in food or 
drink, work or play, luxuries or prodigalities, should be 
prohibited. Marriage and its relations should be care 
fully regulated. Indeed, all matters pertaining to our 
interests as social beings are proper subjects of legisia- 
lation. The nation, as the individual, bas a mark set 
before it, to which it is required to press forward ; and 
though it cannot attain thereto except by gradual ap- 
proximations, its true way may be accurately defined, 
and its progress satisfying and constant. V INDEX. 


CLEAN SURROUNDINGS. 


Give the poor a chance to breathe a purer at- 

mosphere in homes constructed upon sanitary prin- 
ciples, and where whole families are not crowded 
into one room, and, in many instances, several families. 
‘‘ Legislation may destroy pest-holes, but if better 
houses are not provided the old might as well re 
main. . . . Labor is cheap, and laborers waiting. 
Air, light, and room are the needed missionaries, and not 
till their work has begun has the church any right to 
look for success.” It has been said that intemperance 
is the parent of poverty, and until the drunkard is re- 
formed there can be no hope for improving the condi- 
tion of the poor. It is the fatal tenement-house, 
crowded to suffocation, that is causing a great amount 
of intemperance. Men and women wake in an atmos- 
phere foul with human exhalations, their brains be- 
numbed, appetites gone, and a sinking craving at the 
vitals ; is it any wonder that they fly to the one stimu- 
lant that answers for food? And how can they labor 
without strength ? ‘‘ Weakness cannot rise ; strengtb 
does.” 

Development of body as well as mind is essential ; 


and this can only be accomplished in a healthy atmos-- 


phere, with properly cooked food—savory dishes instead 
of stimulants. It will be time enough to demolish gin- 
shops when coffee-rooms and good eating-houses can be 
substituted. Education and industry, economy and 
thrift—these are powerful levers for making men out of 
paupers and women out of wretched vagrants. Let 
head and hand be equally trained, so that if one fail the 
other may be applied for the maintenance of life. Hon- 
est labor should bring just compensation, and compulsory 
labor exacted from the idle and vicious. Legislation should 
clean the streets of beggars and strolling deformities, and 
in their places put street-cleaners, water-carriers, errand- 
boys, etc. A thoroughly intelligent organization society 
should be backed by the strong arm of the law—working 
hand in hand with the municipal authorities—so that 
there should be compulsory education as well as labor. 
‘‘ By raising higher and higher the character of the help 


they demand, the poor will be developed and educated so 
that they will need no relief.”” Almshouses will no longer 
be refuges for idlers, but honest labor will bring its re- 
ward. To help the poor help themselves is true charity ; 
and this can best be accomplished by physical develop- 
ment (as well as moral) and industrial education under 
the supervision of an organized charitable association. 
It is not necessary to wait for millions to carry ona 
grand system of reform among the poor, but wherever a 
company of earnest Christian workers are banded to 
gether under the authority of the law, and supported by 
the city or State, there may the help begin. 


GLEANINGS. 


1. Teach political economy in every grade in the public 
schools. 

2. Shorter hours for work and more holidays. 

3. Museums, libraries, and reading-rooms to be open at 
all times. 

4. Compulsory education in productive industries. 

5. High tax on whisky and tobacco. 

6. Children’s savings banks in schools. 

7 

8 

9 


. Stores for the sale of articles made by poor women. 
. Cheap and healthful restaurants. 
. Close the rumshops. 
10. Day nurseries. 
11. Temporary boarding-houses and Friendly [nns. 
12. More ¢hurch work among the poor. 
18. Colonization of the poor on the unoccu pied territories 
of the West. 
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A CHAPTER OF POLITICAL HISTORY. 


By Warp A. LAMON. 


T is well known that Mr. Seward entertained different 
views from Mr. Lincoln, in 1861, on the question of 
sending re-entorcements to Fort Sumter. In his position 
he was sustained by General Scott, who was then 
properly regarded as the military authority on ques- 
tions of this character. 

In President Linceln’s inaugural address he defined 
his policy by saying : ‘‘ The power confided to me will 
be used to hold, occupy, and possess the property and 
places belonging to the Government.” 

General Scott reported against sending supplies to the 
Fort, in which sentiment and policy Secretary Seward 
heartily co-operated. There was but one member of 
the Cabinet—viz., Mr. Blair—who dissented from the 
military recommendation. Lincoln repudiated the voice 
of his Cabinet, and adhered with dogged pertinacity to 
the policy iterated in his inaugural, to maintain the dig- 
nity of the Government and enforce its laws. It was 
soon ascertained, but quietly concealed, that the Secre- 
tary of State had, in his zeal for accommodation, 
prompted by the most patriotic motives, promised the 
people of the South that Sumter should be evacuated. 
The President was ignorant of this assurance, and was 
not, of course, responsible for it. It had not the sanction 
of his authority. 

Whether the people sympathized with the President 
or with the opposing politicians it is not for me to say. 
I merely state the facts as they then existed. True it is 
that in less than thirty days after the administration 
was inaugurated the President was notified by General 
Scott that it was expedient to evacuate not only Fort 
Pickens but also Fort Sumter, and that this was a 
determined fact at military headquarters. 

On the 12th of March the Navy Department, at the 
instance of General Scott, had sent the steamer ‘‘ Mo- 
hawk” to the squadron of Pensacola to re-enforce, sub- 
stantially, Fort Pickens. The turn things now had 
taken was astounding to the President. He could see 
no justification for this action and change of programme, 
and promptly decided to re-enforce Sumter, and gave 
orders to that effect. Of course his order was confiden- 
tial, but it soon found its way to the rebel camps at 
Charleston, and gave an impetus to formidable prepara- 
tions for aggressive movements on the part of the South. 

Two days before Mr. Lincoln was inaugurated Presi- 


‘dent, in a confidential letter from General Scott to Mr. 


Seward, he (General Scott) advised, as a last resort, to 
‘* permit the wayward sisters to go in peace.” I know 
not how this letter, being a confidential one, ever be- 
came public, but, nevertheless, it has become a part of 
the history of the country, and, unfortunately, serves to 
show that in a brief space of time, without material 
change of circumstances in the outlook for the future of 
the government, vacillation and change in policy were 
wrought in the minds of some of the greatest intellects 
and noblest.patriots of the age. Here arose, in the first 
month of the administration, the first great difference of 
opinion about statecraft, in an emergency between the 
great minds of the two most remarkable men of the 
century, Abraham Lincoln and William H. Seward, 
The Secretary of State and the General-in-Chief of 
the Army, confident of their superior sagacity and ex- 
perience over the untrained President and the inexpe- 
rienced Secretaries of the War and Navy Departments, 
assumed to direct secretly the land and naval move- 
ments in this ‘‘ perilous emergency.” Naturally, when 
this assumption of power became known, the President 
and belligerent Secretaries felt exasperated. The ‘‘ Pow- 
hatan,” one of the three naval vessels that were the 
main and only protection of our maritime frontier from 
the Cape of Florida to our extreme northern boundary, 
was, without the concurrence of the Secretary of the 
Navy or the knowledge of the President, sent South. 
This gave rise to prompt action on the part of Mr. 
Lincoln. The marching orders for the ‘‘ Powhatan” 
were given about the 6th of April. These orders were 
countermanded, and vigilant movements were insti- 
tuted to determine Mr. Lincoln’s status with his admin- 
istration, and effect more amicable relations in the 
political household for concert of action in the future ; 
which resulted in the profitable success of harmonizing 
distracting elements in the party seeking by different 
means the same general results. 
' Owing to the unfortunate complications, in which 
things were getting somewhat mixed, I was sent by the 
President and Mr. Seward to Charleston, S. C., with 
instructions to effect, as far as possible, harmony re- 
garding disputed and vexatious questions then involved. 
My instructions being of a secret and confidential 
nature, and I never having been absolved from the 
obligation of the seal of secrecy (both of the great states- 
men being now dead), I do not feel authorized in stating 
the object of my mission there. Yet while I was in 
Charleston, Secretary Seward, on the 7th of April, sent 
word to Judge Campbell, then Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States—a leading secessionist—this 
message ; viz. : Faith as to Sumter fully kept. Wait 


and see.” This message did not comport exactly with 
the objects of the negotiations then under consideration, 
and was embarrassing. This nondescript democratic 
action by a member of the new administration was a 
bombshell in the camp. Lincoln then well knew 
that he must assert himself or be an unimportant factor 
in the body politic in the struggle for the life and rres- 
ervation of the nation. When he became aware of 
this assumption of power, the ‘‘ Powhatan” had sailed. 
It was then midnight. He directed Mr. Seward to tele- 
graph at once to countermand all orders made dispatch- 
ing this vessel. Telegrams were sent by Mr. Seward, 
but the ‘‘ Powhatan” went on her way rejoicing, with- 
out her proper commander and with unauthorized orders. 

This comprises the first bad break or dissension in the 
first Republican administration. Under the same circum- 
stances in any other government on earth the Premier 
would doubtless have have been tried for treason or 
incarcerated in prison for an unwarrantable assumption 
of power. The great good sense of Lincoln, unmingled 
with malice, entailed no such stigma upon that won- 
derful man of power, whom he knew to be honest and 
patriotic. 

The inherent power of this government was not dis- 
turbed even by this departure from routine. In the 
magnanimity of his greatness Lincoln looked only to ul- 
timate success and supremacy, victory and re-establish- 
ment of government. 

The next grew out of an episode in the incipiency of our 
troubles, just when the dangers began to thicken. A pa- 
triotic woman, born in Massachusetts, then residing with 
a brother near Manassas Junction in Virginia, the brother 
an engineer on the railroad from Richmond to Washing- 
ton, within the rebel lines, came to Washington on a 
secret mission. The President at that time was very inac- 
cessible. After many ineffectual endeavors to get admit- 
tance to his presence she sought an interview with Gen- 
eral Scott, the Commander-in-Chief of the army. Her 
efforts in this behalf were not more successful ;_ impera- 
tive duties occupied all the time of both of these distin- 
guished men. After being many times repulsed at head- 
quarters, Scott’s Chief-of-Staff insisted on knowing the 
business of the woman. After being informed by this 
person that he was the confidential friend and Chief-of- 
Staff, she reluctantly informed him of the business which 
she in her patriotic zeal desired to impart. 

Satisfying herself that the best that could be done un- 
der the circumstances was to trust in and impart to 
the Chief-of-Staff the object of her mission, she made a 
clean breast of her story, as follows: Her brother, with 
whom she lived, being an engineer on the road, had been 
informed that on a certain day near at hand, Presi- 
dent Davis, Judah P. Benjamin, the other members 
of the Confederate Cabinet, with other distinguished 
friends, desired him to run a special train for them 
to the confines of the Confederate picket lines for 
observation ; that, being unacquainted with the lay 
of the country, they would rely on him, etc.; that he 
authorized her to say that he would, if necessary and de- 
sirable, take the risk of running his train through the 
lines, and deliver his passengers to the Federal forces, 
which he was satisfied he could successfully do. 

The Chief-of-Staff undertook and promised to have her 
plan executed. She left him in the full confidence that her 
scheme would be faithfully carried into execution, and 
that she had done a meritorious thing, and retired to her 
hotel. In the morning she was startled and shocked by 
the newspaper announcements that her brother had been 
hung that night as a traitor to the Southern Confederacy. 

Had this Massachusetts engineer’s programme been 
successfully carried out, the War of the Rebellion might 
have terminated with the year of its commencement. 

This, and other things which had recently occurred, 
gave the President great concern and much unhappiness. 
Being of the most confiding nature, his confidence was 
greatly shaken in men. He scarcely knew whom to 
trust ; and implicitly trusted few. 

General Scott not long after this resigned his position 
in the army ; and it may well be considered doubtful 
whether, after his fifty-four years of honorable and dis- 
tinguished military life, his great usefulness to his 
country, the honor he conferred upon it, and the honor 
it had conferred upon him, he was satisfied to quit it, 
or it was satisfied to have him quit ; but age and infirm- 
ities contributed as a necessity. 

Following this, and before the expiration of the first 
year of the war, another cause of disturbance and divis- 
ion of opinion in the Cabinet arose out of the ‘‘ Trent” 
affair—the arrest of Mason and Slidell. 

The excitement resulting from the capture of these 
men added nothing to the tranquillity of the President. 
He was constantly and persistently harrassed and afford- 
ed new causes for apprehension of trouble, and little 
occurred that cast a ray of sunshine through the lower- 
ing clouds besetting his saddened heart. He felt from 
the first that the arrest was ill-advised, and would be the 
source of future dangerous complications. Mr. Seward 
and most of the Cabinet approved the action of Wilkes 
in making the capture, and they, like the country at 


large, were jubilant and hilarious over the success of 


— 


that occasion. Amid all these rejoicings the President 
and Senator Sumner, for whom he had great respect in 
all matters relating to diplomacy, entertained doubts, 
misgivings, regrets, and perplexities. 

Time proved the wisdom of Mr. Lincoln’s apprehen- 
sions ; and a war with England was only averted by a 
surrender of the prisoners and an apology. Mr. Seward 
had wonderful powers of adaptability to circumstances, 
and in no case did he ever display greater diplomatic 
ability and genius than in this case. 3 
_ The appointment of Mr. Stanton as War Minister grew 
out of an opinion given by him to Mr. Lincoln, favoring 
the views antagonistic to those entertained by himself, and 
justifying the action of our government in making the ar- 
rest. This appointment of Mr. Stanton startled the peo- 
ple ; they could not understand how the appointment 
could have been brought about, as it was generally under- 
stood that Mr. Stanton was and had been a bitter partisan 
in opposition to Lincoln, and that there had been some 
personal difference between them growing out of a law. 
suit in Cincinnati, in which they had both been pro- 
fessionally employed on the same side. 

The appointment turned out to be a satisfactory one 
to the President and a fortunate one to the country. | 
doubt whether Fouché was Mr. Stanton’s equal as a War 
Minister, or that Richelieu was Mr. Seward’s superior as 
a diplomat, or any man that ever lived was the equal of 
Abraham Lincoln in all that constitutes greatness in 
man. 


@ue Home. 
DISCONTENTED GIRLS. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
OT every girl is discontented, nor are any wretched 
all the time. If they were, our homes would lose 
much sunshine. Certainly no class in the community 


is so constantly written about, talked at, and preached 
to as our girls, And still there always seems to be room 


left for one word more. I am persuaded that the leaven | 


of discontent pervades girls of the several social ranks, 
from the fair daughter of a cultured home to her who 
has grown up in a crowded tenement, her highest ambi- 
tion to dress like the young ladies she sees on the fash- 
ionable avenue. City girls and country girls alike know 
the meaning of this discontent, which sometimes amounts 
to morbidness, and again only to nervous irritability. 

I once knew and marveled ata young person who 
spent her languid existence idly lounging in a rocking- 
chair, eating candy, and reading novels, while her 
mother bustled about, provoking by her activity an oc- 
casional remonstrance from her indolent daughter. ‘‘ Do, 
ma, keep still,” she would say, with amiable wonder at 
ma’s notable ways. This incarnation of sweet selfish- 
ness was hateful in my eyes, and I have often queried, 
in the twenty years which have passed since I saw her, 
what sort of woman she made. As a girl she was vexa- 
tious, though no ripple of annoyance crossed the white 
brow, no frown obscured it, and no flurry of impatience 
ever tossed the yellow curls. She had no aspirations 
which candy and a rocking-chair could not gratify. It 
is notso with girls of a larger mind and greater vitality— 


the girls, for instance, in our own neighborhood, whom — 


we have known since they were babies. Many of them 
feel very much dissatisfied with life, and do not hesitate 
to say so; and, strangely enough, the accident of a colle- 

ate or common-school education makes little differ- 
ence in their conclusions. 

‘*To what end,” says the former, ‘‘ have I studied 
hard, and widened my resources ? I might have been a 
society girl, and had a good time, and been married and 
settled sometime, without going just far enough to find 
out what pleasure there is in study, and then stopping 
short.” 

I am quoting from what girls have said to me—girls 
who have been graduated with distinction, and whose 
parents preferred that they should neither teach, nor 
paint, nor enter upon a profession, nor engage in any 
paid work. .Polished after the similitude of a palace, 
what should the daughters do except stay at home 
to cheer father and mother, play and sing in the twi- 
light, read, shop, sew, visit, receive their friends, and be 
young women of elegant leisure? If love, and love’s 
climax, the wedding march, follow soon upon a girl’s 
leaving school, she is taken out of the ranks of girlhood, 


and in accepting woman’s highest vocation, queenship ~ 


in the kingdom of home, foregoes the ease of her girlish 
life and its peril of ennui and unhappiness together. 
This, however, is the fate of the minority, and while 
young people continue as thousands do, to dread begin- 
ning home life upon small means, it must so remain. 
Education is not a fetich, though some who ought to 
know better regard it in that superstitious light. No 
amount of school training, dissevered from religious 
culture and from that developement of the heart and of 
the conscience without which intellectual wealth is 
poverty, will lift anybody, make anybody happier or 
better, or fit anybody for blithe living in this shadowy 
world. I have no doubt that there are numbers of girls 
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whose education, having made them objects of deep re- 
spect to their simple fathers and mothers, has also gone 
far to make the old home intolerable, the home ways 
distasteful, and the old people, alas ! subjects of secret, 
deprecating scorn. A girl has, indeed, eaten of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil when her eyes are 
opened in such wise that she is ashamed of her plain, 
honorable, old-fashioned parents, or, if not ashamed, is 
still willing to let them retire to the background while 
she shines in the front. 3 

_ I did not write this article for the purpose of saying 
what I hold to be the bounden duty of every father and 
mother in the land ; viz., to educate the daughter as they 
educate the son, to some practical, bread-winning pur- 
suit. That should be the rule, and not the exception. 
A girl should be trained so that with either head or 
hands, as artist or artisan, in some way or other, she 
will be able to go into the world’s market with 
something for which the world, being shrewd and 
knowing what it wants, will pay in cash. Rich or 
poor, the American father who fails to give his daughter 
this special training is a short-sighted and cruel man. 

My thought was rather of the girls themselves. 
of them will read this. So will some of their mothers. 
Mothers and daughters often, not invariably, are so 
truly en rapport that their mutual comprehension is 
without a flaw. There are homes in which, with the pro- 
foundest regard and the truest tenderness on both sides, 
they do not understand each other. The mother either 
sees the daughter’s discontent, recognizes and resents it, 
or fails to see it, would laugh at its possibility, and 
pity the sentimentalist who imagined it. And there 
are dear, blooming, merry-hearted, clear-eyed young 
women who are as gay and us elastic as bird on bough 
or flower in field. 

To discontented girls I would say, there is for you 
one panacea— Work ; and there is one refuge—Christ. 
Have you been told this before? Do you say that you 
can find no work worth the doing? Believe me, if not 
in your own home, you need go no further than your 
own set, your own street, your own town, to discover 
it waiting for you. No one else can do it so well. 
Perhaps no one else can do it at all. The girl cannot 
be unhappy who, without reserve and with full sur- 
_ Tender, consecrates herself to Christ. 


EVENINGS AT HOME. 
“BOSTON INTELLIGENCE.” 


By Kirk MANAHAN. 
END the brightest young woman of the company 
S out of the room, and close the door. 

Those remaining will select a word having the same 
number of letters as there are people to play the game. 

Supposing there are seven, and the word Century is 
chosen. The player nearest the door selects the name 
of a famous character, a man or a woman well-known 
to all present, whose name begins with C. The second 
plaver will take the letter E, and so on to the last. Each 
to keep his own secret as to the name chosen. 

The banished player is now called in, and the fun 
begins. She must try and find out the word ‘‘ Cent- 
ury” by getting at the initials of the characters chosen 
by the company. This is to be doné by asking ques- 
tions in turn to each of the players. . 

No answers are allowed to be given but ‘‘ Yes,” ‘‘ No,” 
and ‘‘ 1 don’t know.” 

We will suppose the first player to have chosen Car- 
lyle. The questioner begins : 

‘‘Is your character a man?” “ Yes.” ‘‘ Living ?” 
“No.” ‘Did he die within a few years?” ‘‘ Yes.” 
‘‘An American ?” ‘‘ No.” ‘‘An Englishman ?” ‘ No.” 
‘‘A Scotchman ?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ Was he a statesman ?” 
‘“No.” ‘A soldier?” ‘‘No.” ‘One of the nobil- 
write poetry ?”” ‘‘No.” ‘History ?” Yes.” ‘‘ Live 
in England?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘In London?” ‘‘ Yes.” 
he ever in America?” ‘‘ No.” ‘‘ Did he write 
a history of the French,Revolution ?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ Car- 
lyle 7”. ‘ Yes.” 

This determines the first letter, and the others will be 
found out in the same way. 

The game is made the more interesting from the fact 
that all the players are guessing at once ; but those who 
reniained in the room have the advantage of the ques- 
tioner in knowing the initial letter of each character. 

The writer played this game not long since where one 
of the company bothered the questioner not a little by 
selecting the character of our first mother. Another 
chose Yorick, from Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet.”’ 

The game might be simplified for the amusement and 
instruction of the younger members of the family by 
substituting the names of flowers, trees, or animals for 
those of noted characters. 


—The charm of a house lies in the taste which furnishes 
and adorns it; the charm of a home lies in the characters 
of those who compose it. To make it pure, attractive, 
and helpful you must first be pure, attractive, and help- 
ful in yourself. 


Some 
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THE BUILDING OF THE HOUSE. 
By Mary A. ALLEN, M.D. 
THE WALLS. 


AVE you never seen a house built with a wooden 
framework just as if it were going to be sided on 
the outside and the spaces between the studding filled 
in with brick? The frame gave the strength to sup- 
port the roof and to hold all the different parts of the 
house together, while the brick walls gave solidity and 
warmth. We have studied something about our founda. 
tions, how they are made largely of lime; but our 
foundations are also our framework, extending to the 
roof, inclosing the rooms inside, and supporting the 
walls without. These walls are of a red color, resem- 
bling in tint the beautiful Philadelphia brick, but they 
are not like bricks in any other respect. Bricks are dead 
and inert, and when they begin to wear out they crum- 
ble away, and if left to themselves will at last fall to 
pieces, and become of no use. The walls of our house 
are alive, and although they are all the time wearing out, 
yet they are also all the time repairing themselves ; and 
they do it so quietly and gently that we never know 
anything about it, unless, as sometimes happens, we do 
not give the housekeeper the material needed to keep the 
walls in repair; then they tell us about it by complain- 
ing of being tired, when we know they have really done 
nothing to tire them. 

These walls are called muscles, and there are about 
four hundred of them ; not quite that many, but that is 
an easy number to remember ; and you will also remem- 
ber that there are about twice as many muscles as bones : 
and that will be enough for you to remember now. 

I think I did not tell you how the foundation of our 
house is held together. It is by white, shining bands 
called ligaments. ' These fasten the bones together very 
much as do the braces of a house which you see nailed 
at the corners of a wooden house-frame, or where two 
pieces of wood are joined together end to end; so we 
may call these ligaments the braces. The framework of 
our house beautiful must not only be strong, but it 
must ulso be movable, so these braces shall not hold it 
rigidly in one position, but allow of motion in various 
directions at those places where the different bones come 
together, which are called joints. Some of the joints do 
not move, as those in the head. These are called immov- 
able joints. Of the movable joints there are the hinge- 
joint, as at the elbow ; and the ball-and-socket joint, as 
at the shoulder. Where the ends of the bones come to- 
gether to form a joint they are tipped with cartilage, so 
they will be smooth. Sometimes, as at the knee, they 
are enclosed in a sac, and then tied in place by the liga- 
ments ; but with all this, they would not move if it were 
not for the muscles. Soit is time for us to begin the 
study of the muscles. A book which I have just looked 
into says: ‘‘ A voluntary muscle is the most highly or- 
ganized, and is possessed of the most varied endowments, 
of all living structure.” I wonder if we can find out 
what that means? I think it means something like this: 
That muscles are, in their structure, and in the ability 
they have to do things, the most wonderful parts of our 
beautiful house. The largest part of our bodies is made 
up of muscle, and they use up the most of the food 
which is carried to all parts of the house by the house- 


keeper, Blood. 


They are made up of many tiny fibers, and you will 
understand what fibers are if you will take a spool of 
white cotton and untwist a thread. You will first find 
that the one thread is made of three finer threads twisted 
together, and each of these is made of two threads ; 
and if you pick it to pieces still further, you will find 
that each of these is made of innumerable short, fine 
pieces. Each oné of these is a fiber. Muscles are made 
very much as thread is made, of little bundles of fibers. 
But each muscular fiber is wrapped up in a thin blanket 
of itsown. This blanket is called a sheath, because it 
incloses the fiber as the sheath of a sword incloses the 


| sword. This sheath of the fibers of muscle is called by 


a big name, sar-co-lem-ma. Now, if you sometimes 
get tired of all the big words we use in this study of 
our beautiful house, and feel inclined to find fault with 
us, just think how many, many big words we do not tell 
you about, and I think you will be inclined to thank us 
rather than to scold. 

These little fibers, each in its coat of sarcolemma, 
are gathered into bundles, not twisted together as thread, 
but lying side by side, and it is these bundles which we 
call muscles. Seventeen hundred of these fibers make 
a bundle an inch across in you young folks, but they 
grow as you ggow, and when you are of full stature it 
will not take more than five hundred to make an inch. 
They are made up of other little fibers so small that they 
are known as /fidrille or little fibers, and it would take 
many thousands of them to make a bundle an inch thick. 
But, small as they are, fluids circulate through them, and 
it is in them that oxygen is consumed and carbonic acid 


given to the blood; and heat is the result; so these 
fibrilla might be called stoves. But they are more than 
stoves; they are electric batteries. You can prove 
this if you wish. On a cold day, if you shuffle your 
feet over the carpet, you can manufacture enough elec- 
tricity to send a spark from your finger to the nose of 
your companion, and make you both jump. Sometime 
I will tell you still more wonderful things about these 
fibrille. But now I want to talk about the bundles of 
fibers which are our walls or muscles. When all the 
fibers that make a muscle are gathered together they are 
inclosed in another sheath, which is named the perimyst- 
um, pert meaning around, and mystum the muscles. 

Between the fibers in the muscles, and between the 
muscles themselves, fat is always to be found. You 
scarcely need to be told that the muscles are supplied 
with arteries, veins, and capillaries. The latter are 
smaller in the muscles than elsewhere in the whole 
system. The muscles are attached to the bones by 
strong white bands, called tendons. You can see the 
tendon in a leg of beef or mutton. It is white and 
shining and hard, not at all like the red muscle 
which, in an animal, we call the lean meat. 

These muscles, lying in various layers around our 
bones, are what give to us our shape. When packed 
in fat they give a beautifully rounded outline to the 
human figure; but when there is but little fat the 
figure looks angular. They grow with use, and on 
the arm of a blacksmith we can see a huge muscle 
swelling up when he shuts his hand and bends his 
elbow. On the legs of those who walk or run a 
good deal, especially if they walk on their toes, a 
muscle swells out and makes a fine calf. Around the 
trunk of the body they are arranged in layers, some 
going around others, up and down, and still others 
in a diagonal direction. This arrangement. makes a 
fine protection for the internal organs, as well as be- 
ing an excellent plan for accomplishing other effects. 

There is one practical thing which you can learn from 
this study of the muscles. If you think that the walls 
of your especial house are not strong enough nor thick 
enough, you can make them both thicker and stronger 
by using them judiciously ; that is, according to your 
age, strength, and condition. And let me tell you that 
it is wise to build up firm, strong walls, for we cannot 
have much beauty or great ability for usefulness 
with soft, flabby muscular tissues. If we should see a 
man putting strong iron bands around a handsome 
house, we shouid at once take it as a confession that 
something was wrong in its construction that it thus 
needed external support, and we should probably blame 
the architect who had erected a building so weak that 
it could not stand alone. But the Architect of our 
house beautiful never makes such mistakes. If we find 
it needful to put on external supports it is an evidence 
that we have not properly used our muscles, and thus is 
a confession of weakness, and also of ignorance. 
Muscles that are tied up will grow weaker, and we 
will become less able to stand or walk without support. 
Let us trust our wise Architect and use the muscles He 
has given us—wisely use them, in work or in play, 
and at all times pride ourselves on our ability to stand 
erect and walk uprightly. 


A NIGHT IN A LIGHTHOUSE. 


By Saran J. PRITCHARD. 
OLLY JANE shutthe door. She had shut thesame 
door more than thirty times since the tall clock 
struck for midday, and it was then only half-past four. 
‘*T can’t see to tell whether he is coming or not, much 
longer,” she sighed. Going to the bright blaze on the 


hearth, she threw herself on the rug (Polly Jane manu-. 


factured that rug), and spread her strong young hands 
to catch every motion of heat the logs threw out. 

Presently Polly Jane drewa long sigh. That sigh 
drew the momentary attention of a young girl, — 
older than Polly herself, who sat reading. 

‘*Do you think,” she asked, “‘it alters his coming one 
jot, or tittle, or iota, your watching and slamming that 
door all the afternoon ?” 

‘‘Cousin Sophronia,” said Polly, ‘‘did you get all 
those big words out of that book? I never thought of 
it before, but, now you ask, I guess it does. I'll go out 
and look once more, and add one more slam to the 
wind, and maybe it will fetch the boat in faster.” 

Polly Jane went out. As theecho of the bang struck 
the cliff and came rolling back, Polly said of Sophronia: 
‘‘She’s no more alive to the things going on around 
here than a toad inside a rock is. She will just sit 
there and read about some big shipwreck that nobody 
ever saw, and let a real one go on right before her eyes. 
and never seem to know it.” 

Polly looked over the sea. It was a cold, dismal out- 
look. A December night was closing down on black, 
driven waves capped with foam. Long and earnestly 
the large, steadfast gray eyes of the girl wandered from 
near to far, until they had scanned the horizon’s rim. 

‘‘Oh, dear!” she sighed, as once again she turned to 


the land. Behind her lay a small, snug, comfortable 
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house, built by ‘‘the Government.” Above her tower- 
ed one of the tallest lighthouses on the coast, although 
this lighthouse was not on the coast. 

In an instant, like a flash, it ran through Polly Jane 
that she, by her forgetfulness, had periled her father’s 
position as keeper of the light. In her anxiety for him 
she had forgotten his keenest interest. He had reminded 
her before he left, over and over again, not to let the sun 
go down until the light gleamed out; and Polly Jane 
had promised, promised faithfully, but without a doubt 
of her father’s safe return in time to do as he always had 
done every night since she could remember. 

Once more Polly threw open the door. Sophronia 
sat close to the window holding up the book she was 
reading, to catch the last rays of the going day. 

‘“Come ! come quick, and help me!” cried Polly; ‘‘I 
forgot to light up.” 

‘Ina minute. I just want to find out whether Ma- 
tilda—” 

‘“One sailor’s life is worth all the Matildas in crea- 
tion,” called Polly from the kitchen, where she secured 
a box of matches, with which in her hand she sought 
the lighthouse. She hastened up the stairs, long and 
winding, gained the ladder, and had sent forth over the 
waters five or six flashes from the light before Sophronia 
was at the foot of the stairs and alive to the situation. 

When at last the latter had gained the light, she said 
to Polly Jane: ‘‘I wouldn’t worry about it, if I were 
you. "Tisn’t dark outdoors yet, and it won’t make a 
mite of difference.” 

~ Said Polly, with tragic utterance: ‘‘ No difference ! 
No difference! I don’t s’pose it does in novels, but in 
real lighthouse life it just means that if it is reported 
to the Board that Cliff Head light wasn’t a-going when the 
sun went down, off goes my father’s head, and all our 
living with it. I should think, Sophronia, that you 
would know something, some time.” 

““ Who's a-going to tell, I should like to know ?’ 

“Well, now, if lever! Don’t you suppose the keeper 
at Trap Rock would see? And down at Squirrel Bar, 
as well? And then, how many ships do you suppose 
there are on the outlook for just this flashing light ? 
Oh! I hope no one will get on the Sands, or into the 
Shoals, to-night, and lay it all to not seeing the Cliff 
light !’ moaned Polly. 

‘« You've never had a wreck here, have you ?” inquired 
Sophronia. 

‘‘No! and I, for one, don’t want one,” said Polly. 

‘‘ Well, now,” considered Sophronia, ‘‘I think, if the 
people were only rich and handsome, and could save 
their trunks, it would be rather nice.” 

‘‘A nice shipwreck !” repeated Polly. 
the ideas you get out of novels !” 

Polly spoke with an echo of disdain in her voice. 
Polly had been born on Cliff Island—had always lived 
there ; her visits to the mainland had been brief and in- 
frequent, and the education she had received had been 
given her by her mother. Polly’s mother had been dead 
nearly two years, and during that time her father had 
never been a night away from the island. Her cousin, 
Sophronia Snyder, had been less than a month with 
them. At first Polly had admired Sophronia’s pretty 
airs and fine clothes ; but as the days went by she tiréd 
of mere prettiness and fine raiment, and did her utmost 
to bring Sophronia down from her world of imagination 
to the real, practical life an American girl ought to live. 

‘‘l wish I was at home, and had never come here !” 
lamented Sophronia. 

Polly’s manner changed instantly. ‘‘ You must for- 
give me,” she said, but without taking her eyes from the 
light. ‘‘I forgot, for the moment—I seem to forget eve- 
ry day now—that you are a visitor. I did not mean to 
be cross; but” (she spoke in a slow, hesitating manner) 
‘“‘T feel so bad about forgetting my promise to father. It 
seems as though something dreadful was coming of it.” 

‘“- You'll feel better when your father gets here,” com- 
forted Sophronia. 

‘But he was not even in sight when I came up,” said 
Polly ; and then out came her fear that he might not 
get to the island that night. 

‘‘Only to think of it! All night alone! Just two 
young girls! It would be ever so nice in a story, but 
here I shouldn’t like it one bit,” said Sophronia. 

Polly adjusted a wick at that moment. Watching the 
flashes rise and fall over the sea, she announced that all 
was right, and they would go down and have tea. ~ 

A half hour later the two girls sat at the little round 
table in the tidy kitchen, taking their tea. Outside the 
night darkened, grew cold very fast, and every instant a 
keen, cutting wind skurried across the water. Their 
simple repast taken, they went out where they could get 
a good look at the light; and, finding it doing its duty, 
they went down to the landing. Government had built 
a small breakwater and made a tiny harbor ; just enough 
room was there for the landing of needful supplies, and 
to give shelter to the light-keeper’s small craft. 

Flash ! flash ! came the light of the great eye looking 
out at sea and illumining the little island, only to Icave it 
in intenser darkness the next moment. 

Peer as they woud, not a sign of incoming boat could 


‘* That shows 


be seen. Far off, very far off, the educated ste of Polly 
discerned a steamship’s lights. 

Meanwhile Polly’s father, in his attempt to reach 
home, had met with an accident. In going down the 
river, to avoid, if possible, a collision with an upward- 
bound craft, the channel being narrow and the wind out 
of the wrong quarter, he ran too close in, and not only 
got aground, but had his sail scraped and rent by the 
boom of the other boat. Now, Peter Carson was a good 
man, with his heart bound up in Polly and the Light; 
and when the small disaster defeated his purpose, he was 
out of patience. For full ten seconds he never stirred ; 
then he rose up, in order to see over the sedgy bank of 
the river, looked steadfastly at Cliff Island, lying like a 
small bog in the midst of the great sea, and said, ‘‘ This 
is a fix !” | 

He was five miles from the island, and two miles from 
the village up the river whence he had come. In his 
boat lay the choice delicacies and extra provisions for 
the coming Christmas. It was to procure these that he 
had set forth. And now, to add to his discomfort, the 
boat that had damaged him was sailing serenely up the 
river, regardless of his hurt. 

The tide was still falling. In four hours, that is, at 
eight o’clock in the December evening, he might be afloat; 
and as to the sail, he might double-reef that, and be all 
night getting home. To walk back two miles on the 
uncertainty of procuring a craft that he could man 
would take a long time, and then he must risk his boat. 
Peter Carson did not forget that it was a Government 
boat, and that one of his duties was to stand by it. He 
reefed his sail, reefing in the rent, and then, as it grew 
cool, he landed and walked up and down the reedy 
bank to keep warm. The sun began to sink lower and 
lower, until at last the hills hid it, 

Then Peter Carson bent his eyes on the island. He 
took out his watch and counted the minutes. 
it flashed !” he said to himself, breathlessly, and watched 
again. Nowhere around the horizon was there token of 
the sun’s shining. The light-keeper groared out, ‘‘ Oh, 
Polly ! Polly !”’ and still the minutes passed, and no sign 
came. 

The great revolving light on Squirrel Bar was going— 
had been going full twenty minutes. Peter Carson was 
almost wild with a nameless agony. He knew that his 
position was one to be desired of light-keepers ; he knew 
that any dereliction in duty would be certain to be re- 
ported ; he knew that should this position be lost to 
him no other would open, for all the lighthouses were 
under the same master; all these things he knew, and 
yet not for one moment did he think of them. His 
thoughts ran out to some possible peril to passenger, 
crew, or ship that trusted him to do his duty—and it was 
not done. 

What could have happened at the island to make 
his daughter forget her promise? The very thought 
of possible danger to her made the man frantic. He 
leaped from his boat and ran up the river bank toward 
the village. 

He went on until, out of breath, he paused, half way 
to the town, and looked around. There, in its wonted 
brightness, flashed Cliff Island light. Peter Carson stood 
still, and looked at it until tears of gratitude dimmed its 
luster. Then calmly and slowly he trod the way back 
to his boat, and waited through wind, cold, and dark- 
ness for the mysterious tide to flow in upon him and 
bear him down to the great deep. 

This, Peter Carson intended, should be his last trip 
to the mainland until the spring. 

It was nine of the clock when he was again afloat. 
Down the river, out of the shelter of its protecting banks, 
the wildness of the night swooped around him and his 
double-reefed sail. At last he was off for the island, and 
there was the light to cheer him on. The wind wascon- 
trary ; it was hard work tacking, and his course was 
very slow. 

It was nine o'clock at the island when Sophronia de- 
clared that she could not keep: awake another minute, 
not for all the lighthouses in creation : and Polly Jane 
said that she was going up once more to the light, and 
down once more to the harbor, and then she, too, would 
go to sleep on the sofa in the sitting-room. 

Sophronia yawned and Polly yawned, and the very 
wind seemed to yawn, as the two girls, with shawls over 
their heads, ran down to the place where Peter Carson’s 
boat would land. Short, black waves chopped around 
the breakwater and hurried in to the shore, with an icy 
rush that made the girls shiver. 

‘*T hope,” sighed Polly, “‘ that father didn't start out, 
for he’d be nearly frozen to death before he got here.” 

This she said as they turned away and went up to 
the house. Within, all was bright and snug, the fire 
glowing with heat, and the lamp adding its cheery light 
to the pleasant room. e 

With her father’s lantern Polly went up the tower, 
closely followed by Sophronia, who would not for an in- 
stant let her out of her sight. Up above all was going 
well, and the girls went to sleep, one at either end of the 
large sofa. 

The night went on ; the light flashing, the sea roar- 


‘It’s time | 


ing, Peter Carson’s boat approaching—when, with a sud- 
den start, Polly found herself wide-awake, sitting up- 
right, and gazing with wild alarm at the faces of two 
bearded men, who were peering, with eyes close to the 
window panes, into the lighted room. Doubtless the 
men were greatly surprised at the sight they saw ; Polly 
certainly was. 

She said not a word. She sprang up, seized Sophro- 
nia by the shoulder, and shook her awake. 

‘Has Uncle Peter come ?” yawned Sophronia, but 
without a glance toward the window; and, had she 
looked in that direction, she would have seen nothing, 
for the bearded men had retired. 

“The light! the light! come quick !” gasped Polly, 
who was greatly alarmed. 

‘* What’s the matter with the light ?” 

“‘Never mind ! come!” and Polly seized her by the | 
arm and dragged her through the door opening from the 
sitting-room directly into the tower. Once inside, it was 
total darkness, the very blackness of darkness, and So. 
phronia heard the sound of a great bolt moving. 

‘* Now, take hold of my hand, and I will tell you,” said 
Polly, her voice in a tremor of alarm. ‘‘ Father always 
told me, if I was frightened, to run right in here and bolt 
the door ; and, Sophronia, don’t you be afraid, for we 
are safe now, but I did see two men looking into the | 
window.” 

**Oh, Polly, Polly ! ! what shall we do ?” screamed So- 
phronia. ‘‘I wish I had never come to this dreadful 
island.” 

“So do I,” gasped Polly, thouroughly disgusted with 
her cousin for screaming, because that scream betrayed 
their locality. The next instant aloud knock was heard 
on the very door behind which the two girls were. 

‘‘ What’s wanting ?” ventured Polly. 

‘We wish to see Mr. Carson,” was the reply. 

In an instant the great bolt was shoved back, for 
Polly’s hand had not left it; the door into the lighted 
room was pushed open, and Polly, much ashamed, and 
laughing, stepped forth. 

‘‘Father isn’t here, Mr. Mason, 2nd I didn’t know 
you,” she said. ‘‘I didn’t think I had been asleep, for 
I meant to stay awake and watch the light. Has any- 
thing happened?” 

‘* My boat is on the rocks, and—but never mind now.” 
Mr. Mason and the other man were gone ; moments 
were precious things when the waves and rocks were at 
work together on the same boat, and no help at hand. 

‘‘ Who is it?” questioned Sophronia, stepping out of 
the darkness into the room. 

‘“‘TIt’s the splendid fellow at No. 15, the Coast Guard 
who has saved so many lives,” cried Polly, as she began 
to wrap up her head and prepare to go out. 

In vain Sophronia wrung her hands, and cried that 
she ‘‘ was not going out, and not going to be left alone.” 
Polly went forth. She well knew where the rocks were, 
and thepoint of danger. The light illumined her way 
to the cliff, a high and almost precipitous rock that 
faced the sea toward the southeast. From thence 
she could see, in the flashes, the lifeboat, fast on the 
Tush—a sharp rock that, at that stage of — the tide, 
lay well concealed, and ready to devour an unsus- 
pecting boat. In the lifeboat there were women and 
children. There had been a sore ‘disaster somewhere. 
She saw it all at a glance. Mr. Mason had been try- 
ing to get them in to the island, when caught on the 
Tush, and—in another instant it was mavens to her 
what she could do. 

The Coast Guard must have been very short of 
men, she thought. Another glance, and she saw Mr. 
Mason toiling out on the waves in his little deny, a 
boat too small to carry more than one person. 

Alone, and breathless, Polly sped across the island 
to the harbor. She knew just where, in the darkest 
night, to find her own little boat, always kept ready 
for service. 

The harbor was dark, but Polly found her way into 
the boat, oars in hand, and pushed off into the sea. 
Never in her life had she made a venture quite like 
this one in a December night, but Polly knew there 
was no time to lose. She did not turn back, not 
even when she heard a voice calling to her, and knew 
it was that of the other man who had landed, and 
who was searching for a boat, the very boat she was 
in. 

She kept on her way, rounded the island, and 
steadily worked up to the Tush. It was not easy to 
make a close approach, but she called out to Mason : 

“Put some one in my boat, and I’ll land under the 
cliff.”’ 

“You can’t!” he responded, trying his best to per- 
suade a woman to step over into his little rocking 
shell. 

‘“‘T can!” shouted Polly, deftly getting her boat in 
position. 

‘‘ Bravo!” cried Mason, seizing in his arms the 
woman, and swinging her over into Polly’s boat. 

“‘ Sit still, now, or you'll drown,” said Polly, with 


great decision, and she pulled in, among the rocks, for 
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‘‘My child! Get my child, too!” pleaded a sweet 
voice. Polly felt that it was sweet, even then and 
there, in its strain of distress. 

‘‘T can’t carry two,” she said ; and not another word 
was spoken until Polly cried out : ‘‘ Now, stand up, and 
jump, and you are all right.” 

The mother obeyed ; and in five minutes Polly was 
again outside, ready for a passenger. 

‘‘Keep off!” cried Mason. We're sinking fast.” 
And he fairly tossed over three children to Polly. 

All the good, strong sea-blood of the Carsons seemed 
to come out in Polly then: she rowed to the shore for 
dear life, and, actually throwing overboard to the woman 
in waiting the three children, she got her boat back once 
more. There were three women in the sinking lifeboat 
‘then to be saved, and it was almost full of water. One 
was large and unwieldy, and could not be persuaded to 
step over at the proper moment. 

‘‘Come now!” shouted Polly. ‘‘ Step over right in 
the middle of the boat, and you are safe.” 

But she would not step, or could not, and there was 
no time to lose. In Mason's little shell there was no 
room for her; and he, poor fellow, benumbed by the 
_cold, and half exhausted by a night of toil, knew not 
what to do. 

‘Give me two,” said Polly. 

Carefully Mason deposited the half- helpless passen- 
gers in her boat. The waves were running along the 
very rim of it at the stern when Polly once more pulled 
away for the island. 

By the flashing of the light.Mason saw her land and 
the boat pull out again; and then, with a sudden 
gurgling sound, the waters closed on the lifeboat. 

‘‘Oh! save me!” shrieked the helpless woman, in her 
misery. 

Mason grasped her, and lost his footing, but he did 
not let go his hold. Coming to the surface, he managed 
to gasp: ‘‘If you touch me, I will let you go.” And, 
with an almost despairing effort, he set his face toward 
the shore. 

Before Polly had landed the third time, the coast- 
guardsman was on the shore under the cliff,;and So- 
phronia’s shricks, joined with his entreaty, caused her 
to yield up boat’ and oars to a stronger hand. Ther 
there came out to the little shivering group on the island 
that terrible cry of despairing agony from the sinking 
lifeboat. Mason’s comrade pulled with a will, but the 
way was intricate and rocky, and only Polly knew it 
well. 

‘He'll never get there!” she moaned. And he never 
did ; for, midway of the distance, the boat shot by a 
sight that made him turn. It was the pale face of 
Mason thrown back upon the waves, and struggling for 
life. The next instant all was darkness. In it he strove 
to follow the swimmer. He knew that even Mason 
could not swim the distance in a December sea, encum- 
bered as he was ; and to save Mason every guardsman on 
- the coast would willingly have risked his life. When, by 
the flashing of the light, the man was found, his strength 
was ebbing fast, and he was at that moment sinking into 
unconsciousness under the terrible clutch of the drown- 
ing woman. 

It was desperate work for the boatman to hold Ma- 
son fast with one hand and get the boat ahead with 
the other; but he slowly advanced shoreward, and, at 
last, in sorry plight, but alive, every passenger of the 
lifeboat was drawn up on the land. 

No sooner had Polly made certain that Mr. Mason 
was rescued than she, calling back to Sophronia to 
show the way, sped back to the house to make ready 
for her unexpected guests. 

As she entered by one door, her father came in at an- 
other. 

‘‘Oh, father ! how glad I am to see you!” said the irl 

‘‘Where on earth have you been, all wrapped up in 
that way, and dripping wet, too ?” he exclaimed. 

‘‘ Father !” said Polly, ‘‘there’s been a wreck some- 
where, and the Coast Guard came for you to help the 
lifeboat off the rocks; it got on the Tush, and—and I 
went to help, and in a minute they’!l all be here—there’s 
nine of them, and they’re dripping wet, and one of them 
is about drowned.” 

Peter Carson had his arms, ail the way down to his 
finger-tips, full of parcels he had brought 7 from the 
boat. 

‘‘A wreck on Cliff Island !” he extlaimed, as he laid 
them down. ‘‘ The very first one since I came here. I 
hope it wasn’t caused by the light not one lit at sun- 
down.” 

‘«*T don’t know,” answered Polly. ‘ There hasn’t 
been any chance to find out anything. Here they 
eome !” and the sorry little procession, wheeling slowly 
in, dripped into place around the kitchen stove, in 
which Polly had kept a fire burning, ready to cook her 
father’s supper. | 

There is not room to tell how Polly and Sophronia 
warmed and dried their guests, and then prepared for 
them a very early breakfast ; neither can the story be 
given of the wreck of the ‘‘ Cynthia” in a terrible storm 
outside, and the finding of the sinking ship by the Coast 


Guard in time to get off every passenger before the 
brave old hull went below; nor can the particulars of 
the rescue of the four women and three children by 
Mason and his comrade be given. 

The next day, at sunset, the great eye flashed away 
just as usual, and the old life in the snug house went 
on its accustomed way, for the unexpected guests were 
gone on to their homes, grateful and happy. 

Whether or not it was reported to the Lighthouse 
Board that Cliff Island Light was not flashing until 
twenty minutes’ after sunset on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1881, has remained to Peter Carson and Polly Jane 
unknown ; but the happiest day of Polly’s life was the 
one when her father, with a smile and a kiss, put into 
her hands the paper that reappointed him Keeper of the 
flashing light; for that gave peace to her conscience. 
She knew then that her broken promise had not cost 
her father all his living. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING- DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
OW hard we all find it to learn to obey! The lit- 
tle child who toddles about the room and insists 
on hammering dents in furniture and poking holes 
through the isinglass doors of the stoves, struggles very 


/ hard against the authority which forbids that kind of 


sport. He does not especially care to do those very 
things, for he will quickly enough change to some other 
mischief in a moment, but he does not like to be made 
to stop doing anything he wants to do; and I think one 
of the very things for which this instinct to do all sorts 
of mischief and harm was implanted in them was that 
they might carly be taught how to obey. If children 
did not do these troublesome things mothers would 
leave them by themselves, and there would be no oppor- 
tunities to learn this lesson of obedience. To boys this 
is especially hard. They generally do not like at all to 
confess that they have to mind their mother; they 
are very unwilling to own that they are not their 
own master. But there is one thing which should 
make every bright boy and girl think. It is this: it is 
said that no one can make a good ruler who has 
not first learned to obey. It is not a sign of weakness 
to implicitly obey the orders of the one who is placed 
over you. A good soldier, one who promptly obeys, is 
more likely to become a general ; a pupil who can sub- 
mit to the rules of the school is likely to make a good 
teacher. I heard a lecturer, yesterday, say that Hilde- 
brand (who was he, children?) made a grand ruler be- 
cause he had passed long years of most perfect obedi- 
ence. Think of this, boys, especially when you find it 
hard to ‘‘ mind.” 


STANSTEAD, December 26, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

It is very kind of you to send acard tome; I did not expect one, 
as I had not written since last winter. Mamma told us we ought 
to write to you when you asked for the names, but we were so 
busy at school I neglected it. 

We have had such a lovely Ghristmas this year ; we had a friend 
with us, one of the college girls, who had scarlet fever and could 
not go home for the holidays. As we have all had the fever 


mamina asked her to spend her Christmas with us, and it has 


made it very pleasant forusall around. We all hung up our 
stockings Christmas Eve ; we put six chairs out in the hall, with a 
name on each, and papa and mamma laid the presents for each 
one on their own chair. We have had a lively summer and Fall 
here. Our church was burned last May, and the builders have 
been at work on it ever since. It will not be finished until next 
summer. We have been having service in the college since the 
fire ; it is not so near there as it was in the church, but we hope 
soon to have the use of the chapel, and then we shall be all right. 

Mamma sends her love, and wishes me thank you for her for 
your kindness in remembering us. Good-by. 

Ever your loving niece, ETHEL P. 


It must have made your Christmas very happy to be 
able to do so kindathing. I hope you will find great 
comfort in your own church. Give my love to your 
mamma. 


WorcEsTER, December 14, 1883. 

Dear Aunt Pati nce : 

Do you remember my writing to you a good while ago? When 
I wrote to you before, I did not go toschool; but now I think 
there is nothing nicer. I live about a mile from school. I lived 
in the city, but now I live in the country. I think it is much 
nicer. I saw a picture of Trixie when I was away this vacation, 
and please give her my love. I suppose you are busy about 
Christmas. I am makinga fewthings. I was glad to see my 


letter in the paper, and should like to see this one. Iam ten 


years old. You must have a good many nieces that you never 
saw, I suppose. If you ever come this way, I should like to have 
you come and see us. Now good-by. 
From your niece, Mase J. G. 
Ah! TI can guess where you were, I think. 


! WILLIAMsBURG, Mass., December 23, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 
I have been thinking I would write you a letter for a long 
time, and thank you for that pretty card you sent me. 
Williamsburg is a small town of about two thousand inhabit- 
ants. There was a flood here about nine years ago, which swept 
away a large part of this village and of three villages below us. 
It was caused by the breaking of the reservoir. Have you ever 
visited Mt. Holyoke. or Mt. Tom? These mountains are quite 
near us. We have been on both several times, The view from 


them is very beautiful. I am ten years old, and gotoschool. I 
study arithmetic, geography, grammar, reading, and spelling. 
My grandma lives with us, and I have a grandpa, who has been 
sick over two years. I have a cat whose name is Frisky. 

We like The Christian Union very much, and I enjoy reading 


the letters and stories. I have written to you twice before, and 
both of my letters were printed. I take Harper's “ Young Peo- 
ple.”” We went down to East Orleans—which is on Cape Cod— 
last summer. I had a very nice time. On our way home we 
stopped in Boston and went tothe American Institute Fair build- 
ing. Wesaw a great many pretty and interesting things in it, 
which I cannot stop to write about, as my letter would be too 
long. 

I will send you a Christmas card. Please give my love to 
Trixie, and tell her I wish her a ** Merry Christmas.” 

Please print this letter, as I want to surprise my grandma and 


papa. From your loving Myra A. 
Trixie and I thank you for your card. I wonder if 
you went to the Fair the same day I did. I have been 


on the top of both Mt. Tom and Mt. Holyoke. The 


views are beautiful, indeed. 


— 


Devn, N. Y., December 30, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patrence : 

I thought the Christmas card this year was the prettiest one 
you have sent me, and I want to thank you forit. How long did 
it take you to write your name on all the cards you sent ? I think 
I can tell you the origin of Thanksgiving Day. It was first ob 
served by our forefathers who ¢ame over in the * Mayflower.” 
Provisions had become scarce and the Governor appointed a 
day of fastiug and prayer, but a ship arrived, bringing provisions, 
and it was changed to a day of thanksgiving. Our Sunday-school 
has just founded a mission band, the scholars choosing the offi- 
cers; we have meetings once a month. I am eleven years old 
now, and I hope have improved in writing. 

Yours truly, 


You have improved very much in writing. 
ber your first letter very well. 


FRANK F. 
I remem- 


GLovucESTER Crry, Camden Co., N. J., December 6, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nieces. Papa takes The Chria- 
tian Union. Iam taking music lessons, and give lessons to my 
sister Alice and one of my companions that wunts to learn but 
can't afford it, and I go to singing-schoo! and to the Busy Band. 
It is a children’s missionary society. We sometimes have con- 
certs, and some of the money goes to the church and the rest to 
the missionaries. Can you tell me of a good paper or magazine 
for yeung people without any of Oliver Optic’s sort of stories, as 
papa will not have them? I will be thirteen years of age on the 
26th of next February, and I am staying home from school this 
winter to help with housework. AnnN1E E. C. M. 


Does not your father like ‘‘ St. Nicholas”? 


WiI.LLovensy, Lake County, Ohio, December 31, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I wrote to you two years ago, and sent six scrap picture books 
for the Hospital, but never heard from either of them. I wrote 
twice this year, but did not get them mailed until they were too 
old; so I did not send them. 

We went to the country just after Christmas, 1882, and stayed 
until September, when we came back to our home here. And, oh! 
the splendid times we had among the hills of Pennsylvania! We 
gave names to all the brooks; and one pretty little hollow, with 
a brook running through it, we named Sleepy Hollow; and we 
had a lovely playhouse in it. I raised a good many chickens, 
which I liked very much. 

We live in a very nice little town, twenty miles from Cleve- 
land, and on Lake Erie, and we are four miles from Garfield’s 
Mentor home. I have just passed my first examination. I have 
never been very strong, and so I have never been in school a 
whole term before. I have a little brcther six years old who can 
write nearly as wellas Ican. He has always liked an almanac 
or calendar better than anything else to play with. 

I was sorry there was ne Desk in The Christian Union one 
week, because I was afraid you were out of the paper; and that 
would spoil the paper for me. My papa is a Methodist minister, 
but he takes The Christian Union, and he likes Mr. Abbott very 
much. I am your loving little niece, EpNa. 


Suppose, some weeks, I should begin my Writing- 
Desk, and then forget to mail it? Now, don’t treat me 
so any more. I hope to hear about your good times, 
even if I cannot print your letters. 


A ffectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 
CHARITY'S REPORT. 
Previously en - - - - - $683 31 
A. Shelbon Davenport, - - - - . - 100 
Laura M. Davenport, - - - 1 00 
Mrs. Speelman’s class of tw little - 
Louise Hill, - - - - 
Jessie Hill, - - 05 
Margaret B.'s “* little 2 530 
Total, - - - - - $692 21 
CHARADES. 


I. 
1. A vehicle. 2. A vowel. 3 A vehicle. 


traveling pilgrims. 
1. A carriage. 2. Avowel. 3.'!A road. Whole, an aromatic 
plant. 
1. Equality. 2. A vowel. 3. A favorite. Whole, a wall of de- 
fense. A. J. D. 


SQUARE WORD. 

1. An instrument of music among the Spaniards. 2. To dis- 
cover or understand by characters, marks, etc. 3. To fatten, to 
enrich. 4. Difference in favor of one and against the other. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

Whole is a plant much used in conventional art decoration. 

The 1, 2, 3, is an animal; the 4 is an exclamation ; the 5, 6, 7, & 
is a digit ; the 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, extremities. Uneie W111. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 3. 


Square Word. Rhomboid, 
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SUNDAY CIFTERNOON. 
MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF CARES. 


Come, let me, I pray thee, give thee counsel,—1 Kings 1., 12. 


FIRST WEEK IN FEBRUARY. 
Self-Bespect. 


First Day of the Week.—Know ye not that ye are the tem- 
ple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?—1 
Cor. iii., 16. 

Second Day.—Save yourselves from this untoward genera- 
tion.— Acts ii., 40. 

Third Day.—We are the offspring of God.—Acts xvii., 29. 

Fourth Day.—When I was a child, I spake as a child, I un- 
derstood as a child, I thought as a child ; but when I became 
a man, I put away childish things.—1 Cor. xiii., 11. 

Fifth Day.—Herein do | exercise myself, to have always a 
eonseience void of offense toward God and toward man.— 
Acts xxiv., 16. 

Sizth Day.—Ye are the light of the world. A city that is 
set on a hill cannot be hid.—Matt. v., 14. : 

Seventh Day.—Till I die I will not remove mine integrity 
from me. My righteousness I| hold fast, and will not let it 
go.—Job xxvii., 6. 


The church belittles man; the Bible never does. It 
declares he was made in the image of God, to have 
- dominion over all the brute creation, and all forces of 
nature; that he was created a little lower than the 
angels ; that he is a son of God; that he is God’s heir ; 
and that his destiny is one of eternal power and glory. 
It appeals constantly to his manhood. It sets before 
him the possibilities of a sublime career. It appeals to 
him to honor his Parents, and to deserve his destiny. 
It never calls to him to think meanly of himself. Its 
exhortation to every man is not to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think, but to think soberly. 
The worst vices are the best virtues run to seed. Pride 
is the worst of vices and the best of virtues. A man 
with pride «f character is hopeiess of attaining or main- 
taining virtue. To be humble is not to think meanly of 
one’s self. Christ was humble; but he knew he was 
Lord and Master, and told his disciples so. To be hum- 
ble is, knowing your character and abilities, to be willing 
to take a lower place, and perform a menial service. A 
private may know more than his superior officer ; he is 
humble if, knowing that, he is willing to work faithfully 
under him. The best ally of a good cause is self-respect. 
The best cure for excessive love of applause is respect 
for one’s own good opinion of himself. No matter what 
wreck a man has made of himself, if he has saved self- 
respect there is enough left from the wreck to begin 
over againon. No matter what a fime exteriora man 
may have, if he has lost self-respect, and it cannot be 
awakened in him again, he is beyond hope of repair—he 
is a total wreck. Beware of doing any deed or harbor- 
ing any thought which will impair your self-respect. 
No man can long be stronger before the consciences of 
others than he is before his own. No man is weak who 
ean defy the world as Christ did when he challenged: 
“Which of you convinceth me of sin ?” 


PAUL'S SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


**Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every creat- 
ure.”’—Mark xvi., 15. 
HY should Paul have taken any second mission- 
ary journey? Does not charity begin at home ” 
And must not the child first be fed ? Was Palestine yet 
converted to Christianity ? Were there not Jewish syn- 
agogues yet to be converted into Christian churches, and 
Christian churches to be confirmed and instructed in the 
great pagan city of Antioch? Was there not work 
enough to be done’? If Paul had possessed the spirit 
which characterizes too much our modern churches, he 
would have surely thought so. If we possessed the 
spirit which characterized Paul, we should not be con- 
tent to put five or six evangelical churches in single vil- 
lages of one or two thousand inhabitants while the great 
Southwest is dominated by Mormonism, and while pa- 
gan darkness still overspreads Africa, India, and China. 
Nay, we should not be content to sit Sabbath after Sab- 
bath in our warm, lighted, and luxuriously equipped 
churches, to enjoy our religion, while people swarm in 
sections of our great cities and manufacturing towns, and 
in many of our rural districts, who as truly live in hea- 
thendom xs though they never heard the sound of a 
church bell. It was because Paul believed in his very 
heart of hearts that Jesus Christ came to seek as well 
as to save the lost that he went out through Palestine 
into Asia Minor, and thence into Europe, where the lost 
were—went out from the Christian fellowship of con- 
genial companions to be buffeted and beaten and mobbed 
and scoffed and scorned by men that hungered not for the 


International Sunday-school Lesson for February 3, 1884,— 


guiding us. 


and Achaia—thatis, Greece—were the supreme luminous 
point in ancient civilization. 
culture ; philosophy has never surpassed Plato, art has 
never surpassed Phidias. The temples of Greece, even 
in their ruins, are still the models of beauty for the 


gospel, and received it now with vehement hate, and now 
with jeering harder to overcome, What would be the 
effect, reader, in our own-town if, some Sunday morn. 
ing, the whole church should follow Paul’s example, and 
turn its back upon its customary place of meeting and 


unchurched masses ? 


would have worshiped them. 


Corinthians. This is a lesson which we also need to learn, 
that everything they did, as well as everything they 


frankly recorded the faults as well as .the excel- 
lences, the blemishes as well as the virtues, of the 
great and good men the story of whose lives they tell. 
There is only one who has ever been able to say, ‘‘ Which 
of you convinceth me of sin?” It ought not to seem 
strange to us that a man of Paul’s intensity of nature 
should have had a hot controversy with Barnabas, so 
sharp that the two separated on the very eve of their 
missionary work. It is not for us to gloss over such a 
fault, it is for us to take courage and not be disheartened 
on account of our own shortcomings, and remember 
that even earthen vessels may contain great treasures, 
and that men of like passions as we ourselves may be 
grand instruments in God’s hands for a great work. The 
sacred history does not tell us about the subsequent mis- 
sionary tour of Barnabas; but I have sometimes won- 
dered whether one reason why the Spirit of God did not 
allow Paul to continue his work in Asia Minor may 
not have been because he reserved that field for the 
more timid missionary, and gave Europe to the bolder 
one. 


Paul was not content simply to preach the Gospel, he 
chose other men to become preachers in turn. The case 
of Timothy gives us a little insight into the principles on 
which he made this selection. He was a child of devout 
parentage, and from childhood educated in the Holy 
Scriptures ; he was a man, too, of some natural gifts 
which adapted him to this work—gifts strengthened by 
the Spirit of God.! 
It seems to me that the example of Paul is one worthy 
of the consideration of modern ministers and modern 
churches. In England, at least in nonconforming 
churches, the young men are selected for the ministry 
by this same method; the young man whose birth, 
whose education, and whose native gifts, as exhibited in 
the prayer-meeting and in the Sunday-school, show 
adaptation to the work of the ministry, is counseled by 
his pastor to leave the clerkship, the store, the shop, the 
farm, and give himself to the higher calling ; then 
comes the speciai education to adapt him for his work. 
As Christ saw in Peter the qualities that were to make 
him a revival preacher, and called him from the fishing- 
nets, so, though with no such miraculous insight, the 
gift in the young man is seen, and the calling comes 
because the gift is seen. If we want more men in the 
ministry, still more we want more manhood in the min. 
istry, men better adapted to ministerial work ; and this 
process of natural selection would give them to us. 
Every considerable church ought to have its representa- 
tives studying for the pulpit, and every church of years 
ought also to be the mother of apostles. In like manner 
and by like process the teachers for our Sunday-schools 
should be selected, and a training-class should be or. 
ganized where they could be fittec for their work. 


Strange, was it not, that Paul, a man of visions, and a 
man of clear spiritual insight, should have been in such 
a perplexity as to his duty ? He tried to go in the one 
direction and was forbidden, he tried to go in the other 
and was prevented; his way was hedged up by the 
providence of God. How, we know not, only, at last, 
despite himself, he was brought to the westernmost 
coast of Asia Minor, to the shore of the gean Sea. 
These hindrances and forbiddings seemed, we may be 
very sure, strange to him then, and we may be reason- 
ably sure that his impatience was shown at times at the 
obstacles put in his way, which he was powerless to 
sweep out of his way ; but the Lord was leading him, 
and by and by he found it out. We need to be careful 
how we take obstacles to be indications of God’s will ; 
sometimes they are only means appointed to try our 
courage ; but we also need to be careful how we become 
vexed and angered with them, lest we allow ourselves to 
be irritated with the rein and the bit wherewith God is 


What could Macedonia want of Paul? Macedonia 


It reached the climax of 


We also are men with like passions with you, cried 
Paul and Barnabas to the multitude at Lystra, who 
We have this treasure in 
earthern vessels, said the same Apostle, writing to the 


who have been too much accustomed to put the halo of 
sainthood around the Apostles’ heads, and who think 


said, was inspired, infallible, and authoritative. The 
sacred writers did not think so, and in their narrative 


world’s studios, and the literature of Greece is still 
the reservoir for the highest scholars’ study ; and here, 
looking across the water to the shore of Greece, stood 
an unknown Jew, who had never received any higher 
advantages than the narrow school of Jerusalem could 


should go throughout the town to find and to save the | give him, and who was, as he himself assures us, in- 


significant in appearance, if not also hesitant in speech. 


erature, ask of him? All the help that culture needs 
from religion. This is what to-day the ripest and 
best culture of America needs; we need the school- 
house by every church lest religion shall deteriorate 
into superstition ; we need the church by every school- 
house lest education shall degenerate into the godless, 
sensuous, licentious culture of ancient Greece. Never 
were instruments of culture more active or more 
effective or more widespread in their ministry than 
to-day in the United States; never, therefore, more 
was needed energetic, effective, widespread ministry of 
the Gospel ; answering to the unexpressed cry of every 


calling for the glad news of the salvation of men from sin. 


A LITTLE CHILD’S LOVE. 


By Mrs. Joun P. MorRGAN. 


ENGAGED the rooms—a kitchen and dining-room 

down-stairs, and two rooms, large and rambling, 
above, with great, old-fashioned mantels taller than my 
head; with wide,old-fashioned windows with twenty-four 
panes of glass in each ; and, indeed, everything in the 
generous fashion of fifty odd years ago—the garden, too, 
lying as it had lain fifty years ago—no change except 
in the elm and alanthus trees (odd companions), reach- 
ing always higher and higher, and spreading themselves 
over the green grass and sprouting shrubs at their feet. 
How could the Miser live in the shadow of the tender 
| charity of these noble old trees, year after year reaching 
out further and further into the storm, and making 
themselves faster and faster in the earth only to protect 
the neglected violets and wild dandelions that nestled 
under them, and still be a miser! But he did do it, and 
it wasn’t strange at all, for it happens every day, till it is 
only strange to think of it! 
One happy thing for us, though—the miser didn’t 
object to children. ‘‘ They had kept out of his way 
pretty much all his life ; didn’t know much about them.” 
He didn’t object to rent for the shabby rooms, and so we 
moved without delay. 
Down in the kitchen we make our first attempt at 
brightening the hearth, for Gerald said : ‘‘ Mamma, if we 
have a pleasant kitchen we can wuit to fix the ether 
rooms till you have more money.” So the cooking- 
stove, polished till it shone, was put up, after great 
struggles, the pipe tumbling down and scattering the 
children in all directions every time mamma, ‘‘sure it was 
right now,” let go her hold of it to get down from the 
top of the box where she stood to work it into the flue; 
and now, with a bright coal fire, plenty of soap and 
warm water, we clean the ‘‘dresser,” the deep-silled 
windows, and the floor, and unpack our small supply of 
china, which, small as it is, is good old china, and al] 
in odd pieces, bought to suit the taste of each child, 
at odd times, at the oddest littlé china shop, of the 
oddest little dwarf, in the oddest little street, and the 
oddest little house in all New York, or in all the world, 
for that matter. 
‘* Get those fancy cut papers, Nell, that we bought from 
the poor blind man yesterday, and we'll trim the dresser 
with them—now that’s really charming! Put up the 
china now, and the glasses, and the one silver spoon, and 
the six tin ones, and the knives and the knife-box, and 
the rolling-pin, and the bread-board, and the flour-box, 
and the sugar-box, and the spice-box, and all; and now 
isn’t that a dresser to make us proud of our home ! 
‘“‘ There is a good dining-table in the other room which 
some onégfitis left here on purpose for us! Dora, help me, 
and we will bring it in, and while I rub’it and clean it 
well, you may bring the cloth from the hamper, and we 
will cover it, just to see how it will look—there! it is 
homelike already ! 
‘* Now, what shall we do for a kitchen table ? it won’t 
do to wash dishes on this one. I'll go and ask the 
miser for one of thosé in the garret.” j 
‘‘Oh, don’t, mamma !” said Paulchen; ‘‘ he looks so 
cross !”’ 
‘* Yes, I will,” said I. ‘It will do him good to be 
asked, even if he should refuse.” : 
There he stood, the old miser, under the dark back 
porch, in the damp and mold, breaking up little twigs 
for kindling wood. ‘Snap! snap!” they went—little 
weak ‘‘snaps” they were, too, like the tapping of the 
scared little angels at his withered old heart. 
He does nothearme. ‘‘ Sixty-one—two—three—four! 
seven hundred and sixty-four in that bundle !” Then, tak- 
ing a fresh one, ‘‘ One—two—three—four—five— Oh! 
what,do you want ?” (seeing me at last). ‘‘I—I—a—hope 
you understand that the portion of these grounds for 


Acta xv., 35-41. 


12 Tim. i, 5,6; iil, 16 


your use, madam, extends only to that old stake—this 
part I reserve for myself—myself—” |. 


What help could the land of art, of philosphy, of lit- 


schoolhouse, every college, and every printing-press, — 
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‘Oh, yes sir, I understand that ; but I have come to ask 
a favor of you: will you let me have one of those old 
tables in the lumber-room to use in my kitchen ?” 

‘‘No! no! I have none! I can’t give you any—at 


least I—I—a—always consider such things before I 


answer ! consider ’em !” 

“All right!” I answered, with a smile, and went 
back to my kitchen. | 

After a time he followed me, and, like all misers, he 
came mysteriously, called me into the hall, and, closing 
the door cautiously, and speaking low and grudgingly, 
said, ‘‘I have a table that you may use; but, mind, it is 
to be returned when you are done with it, as good as I 
give it to you, and I wish you to sign this paper when I 
deliver the table.” 

The paper, a scrap of legal cap, was as follows : 

J, Mrs. ——-, receive this day, June 4, one kitchen table from 
Mr. Kendall, and promise to return it when required, in as good 
order as when I received it. 

(Signed) 

‘‘ Now you must help me get it from the garret.” I 
follow the unloved and selfish old man to the top of the 
crazy house. 

Standing, or rather leaning (for he had selected the 
poorest one, and it was not able to stand alone), against 
the garret door, which door had the crafty and myste- 
rious look of its master, was the old weather-beaten 
table, and as we carried it down the long stair the miser 
kept muttering, ‘‘I am always doing for somebody ; 
and those I do the most for never thank me! never 
appreciate it—the ones I do most {et I'm always 
doing for somebody,”’ etc. 

‘‘Isn't ita good thing,” I said to ‘* that when we 
do a kind thing for any one we have our pleasure in 
doing the kind action, and are not dependent upon its 
appreciation : and so no one can rob us of the joy of 
being kind, because it carries its joy with it ?” 

The miser stopped as this was said, and seemed to arouse 
himself for a moment, and said, quite to himself, ‘‘ Is—it 
—that way ’”” Then, leaving me with a blank stare and 
‘Now, take good care of that table! I’m always doing 
for somebody—always doing!’ he hobbles away to the 
‘‘snap! snap!” of the little twigs and the monotonous 
counting under the dark porch. All about him there 
are piled the little bundles of twigs drying themselves 
for the inevitable ‘‘snap! snap!” which was always 
heard when he was without doors and was not at his 
only other occupation—gathering them together. 

“There, children,” said I, ‘‘it did him good to give 
it! I know it did ;” and I set it firmly in the corner, 
which seemed made expressly for it. ‘It did him 
good! And now I will paint the old thing, and redden 
the bricks of that comfortable-looking old hearth, and 
when our ‘student’s lamp’ is lighted, and you make 
our tea, Dora, dear, we will drink it and have something 
merry read aloud while we rest a bit before we go to 
bed.” 

And while the widow sits among her children and 
enjoys the home they make together—for that is all that 
is left her now in the world—the genial lamplight falls 
in a long line out into the night and across the grass- 
plat to the very spot where the ugly miser stands and 
breaks the snapping twigs; he feels a touch of its 
warmth, and catches a glimpse of the happy fireside, 
but it only makes him shudder, and draw further off 
into the shadow, and leave the snapping twigs, and go up 
to his dismal room and sit alone to frighten the bright 

picture away. 

‘‘ Well, children, we must go to bed. Oh! scat, 
scat!” and mamma runs headlong, flourishing the 
feather duster, after a lean, lame cat which had taken 
a reclining position in the clean kitchen, and sent her 
flying through the door. 

‘“‘Ob ! mamma,” said Nell, ‘‘ how can you treat that 
poor cat in that way ? “Maybe she’s a poor widow look- 
ing for rooms !” 

Dear, tender-hearted little Nell said this with swim- 
ming eyes, and itcame from the bottom of such a very 
gentle heart that we were all touched, though Gerald 
and mamma couldn’t help smiling very much when 
Nell was not by. 

Soon the rambling and shabby old rooms up-staifs 
—cleaned, papered, and painted by mamma's soft 
hands, that had never done hard work before—looked 
really homeiike (the chidren said beautiful), and mamma 
settled down gradually to her writing, Gerald to her 
music, Nell to her modeling, and Dora and Paulchen 
to their games in the lovely old garden. 

As day after day and month after month passed by, 
the. old miser, sitting at his dingy window, watched 
the merry children. 

Their merriment somehow troubled him. He saw 
them love and fondle the cats and their kittens, and kiss 
and ‘‘love” mamma whenever she appeared in the 
yard, and somehow he caught himself dreaming of a 
long time (it seemed a very, very long time) ago when 
his own arms—how delicate and soft. they were then, 
to be sure !—had found such a resting-place as those of 
the children before him, and he had been folded in 


silence to o loving mother’s heaft. He got up and} 


walked and walked about the room. ‘‘ What is it that 

aches so dreadfully inside of me? aches, aches, and 

keeps the pictnre of those two childrea in my mind ?” 
Just then the doorof his room softly opened, and little 


golden-haired Dora stood on the threshold fora moment, 


then walked in, and, looking keenly in the old miser’s 
face—she had no thought of fear, for she had never 
known any one of whom she might be afraid—looking 
keenly in his face, I say, she must have caught some- 
thing of the thought passing there, for she went in and 
laid her head on his shoulder, and, turning her beautiful 
face up to his, said, ‘‘l am going to love you, if no- 
body else does. Will you love me, Mr. Miser ?” 

He made a quick motion as though he would shrink 
away from her, instead of throwing her off, and then 
said, stammeringly and confusedly : 

‘‘Well—I—I—am not used to—at least—I—I—a— 
don’t exactly know—I—I—a—always consider these 
things before I answer—consider ’em—(eyeing her 
keenly)—yes—consider ‘em—before I—there—there— 
run away, ci:ild—run away! But stop ! that wasn’t my 
name; my name is Mr. Kendall. Run away, now— 
run away, do.” 

So the sunny smile disappeared, but its memory 
stayed with him, and the childish voice, ‘‘ 1 am going to 
love you, if nobody else does.” How that breath of love 
made the withered and hardened old heart tremble and 
quiver! ‘‘If nobody else does!” How hollow and 
awful those words sounded in the room! It was like 
the door of a vault closing. 

He got up and walked about, and thought of his 
young mother, as she was when she loved him; when 
his dimpled hands were soft, and his baby lips were 
sweet, and his childish thoughts were gentle, and not of 
gain, and of money and counting, till everything else 
was shut out from it. 

Afier walking and thinking in his cell-like room for 
hours, he found himself longing, though he didn’t know 
how he had got on so far, for a little of this love; and 
he called on the stairs to the little child ; and she came, 
innocent and happy, to meet him. 

“* Come here, child ! what made you say that nobody 
else loves me, and you will? Did any one tell you to 
say so?” 

‘No, oh no! this is what they say on the street and 
every place : ‘ Not a soul to love him! poor old miser! 
what good is his gold?” 

‘Well, child, it is good! ain’t it? it is good! Yes; 
it is beautiful, and shines in the dark ! but, tell me, do 
you mean that you will love me ?” 

‘‘ Yes, of course, Mr. Mi Mr. Kendall, 
Yes, I’m going to always love you. Do 
me ?” 

T—I—a—don’t—at least—that is—I—I—a—it is so 
unusual for me—there—there—run away, child—and 
don’t forget—to love me—don’t forget to love me—run 
away now, do!” 

Poor old man! how pitiful he is, in his gray hair and 
shabby clothes! Yet he thinks he believes every word, 
separately and connectedly, of the Westminister Cate- 
chism—Long and Short—and can prove by argument 
every word of it, too, to such a nicety that it is beyond 
question. There he stood, at the end of a long, hard 
life full of the snapping of tender twigs, which his in- 
humanity, covered by his dead creed, had gathered, 
broken, and consumed; and he is only just now, 
through this little child, to see that dry structure stand- 
ing a bare skeleton before him, and heon his knees, a 
little child once more, and awakening vaguely to the 
knowledge that the love which he had left out all 
through his life was the only thing that made any creed 
more than a dry leaf. 

There he stood, in his gray hairs—changed in these 
few hours, he knew not how, from a sordid. unfeeling 
miser to a weak, trembling thing longing for a little 
child’s love. 

He called the child again, and asked her to say again 
that she would ‘‘ love him ;” she came, and, seeing the 
changed light in his little, deep-set, inky eyes, she told 
him, with even less reserve, that shé ‘‘loved him, and 
would always love him.” 

“Oh, little child !” he said, ‘‘I bave lived so long— 
eighty years—and such a hard, unyielding life, closing 
my eyes and my earsin my greed for gold, so that I 
have not seen that my fellow-creatures needed loving, 
and that nobody loved me, and my heart has grown 
small and withered, so that it can never, I think, come 
right again; but I ask you, child, dear child, to teach 
me to know it all as you do.” 

‘<Shall I read you a story in this old, old toy book ” 
said the child. 

‘‘ Yes, if you wish,” said the miser, musingly ; “‘ it is 
a story book which belonged to my little sister, long 
ago. I found it in the garret lately ; read, child, to me, 
if you like.” 

She began : ‘‘ One time there was a horrid old spider, 
ugly and old and spiteful ; he lived in a dismal garret, 
and plundered and outwitted all of his neighbors, until 
he had gained untold wealth. . 

‘One day the old spider looked around suddenly, and 


I mean. 
you love 


saw himself in a little mirror (a fairy had placed it 
there), turned wrong side out. 

‘‘And instead of the smooth outside he had always 
admired, he saw the most hideous and distorted outside 
imaginable ! 

‘A fairy stood at his side, and with a tiny stick was 
searching for his heart. After poking about with the 
stick for a long time she found only a dry skin, like a 
dwarf cobweb, the shape of a heart. The fairy said: 

‘** You horrid old spider, I turned you wrong side out 
that you might see how exactly the wrong thing you 
have always been doing! Whenyou are right side out 
you see wrong ; and now that you are wrong side out. 
look, and you will see straight.” 

‘The spider looked, and how he shuddered to think 
of the wrong way he had seen things, and to see how 
the wrong things he had done had made dry, shriveled 
spots on his heart, till it was a withered thing! And he 
so longed to have it right, though he didn’t know how. 

‘“* And now,’ said the fairy, 
side out through life, or until your heart, by the touch 
of what is good and loving, gets its shape and blood 
again.’ 

‘* The fairy disappeared, and the old spider, who was 
dreaming all this, turned over in his bed in the garret 
and died.”’ 

‘*Oh, dear! oh, dear !’ said the old miser ; 
his heart all right after 7” 

“Oh, yes,” said the child, ‘‘the good God always 
makes it right again when they want it so very much, 
and don't Know at all how to make it.”’ 

‘You aresure, are you, child ? How do you know ?” 

[ just know,” said the child. ‘‘ I know it; you 
just ask Him if it ain't true, when you're alone, some 
day, and see if it ain't. But mamma is calling. I must 
go down now. Good-night. [love you! Good-night.” 

Ife longed to kiss her little hand, but his lips could 
uot move; he seemed in a dream. ‘*‘ Must you go, 
child? I feel, somehow, blind without you ; but,” com 
ing to himSeif again, ** run away, run away, child—do.” 

All that night, while the household slept, he rum- 
maged in the old garret and in the neglected nursery : 
he gathered together the toys which had been his own 
and his sister’s in that long ago, and carried them to his 
ol@ den. He brought the paint-pots and the brushes 
from the workshop, and painted the toys, patiently 
through the night, in all their gay colors. How through 
the weary night he worked, and never thought of weari- 
ness ! 

In the morning he took them one by one, as they 
were dry, to the mamma, and, calling her aside in his 
old cautious manner, told her to give them slyly, and 
one at atime, to the children, and tell them he gave 
them because he wanted to love them and didn't know 
how. How the tears rolled down mamma’s cheeks as 
she took them from the trembling old man, and said to 
him, ‘*‘ You will know! you will know, thank God !” 

Next morning the old man did not call, and did not 
come down ; and little Dora ran first to the door and 
pushed it open. He sat in his chair; the lamp was still 
burning ; but the new, strange look on his face sent 
Dora iiying down to mamma. 

They found him dead in his chair, just as he had sat 
when he bade little Dora good-night—the smile which 
the Death Angel found on his face He had fixed there. 

Under his hand wasa sheet of paper on which he 
had been writing ; an ugly spider he had drawn in one 
corner, and a fairy with a tiny wand in her hand (and 
looking very like little Dora) in the corner. 

He had scribbled in many places on the sheet, ‘* Love 
me, if nobody else does ;” and further down, these words : 
‘‘It shines in the dark, child—love—not the gold.” 

Here it left off, and here he left off all of earth—and 
perhaps, with the smile born of love, took on all he 
knew of heaven. 


‘*‘and was 


—The conspicuity which is given to miracles, and which 
makes them really the turning center of controversy, is 
purely fictitious. I believe that in the time of Christ 
there was no such state of feeling about miracles as there 
is now. The miracle which Christ performed was like 
a loaf of bread, by which you relieve the poor, and the 
giving of which does your soul good, and does the recip- 
ient good in body and soul. Christ's miracles were be- 
nevolences. They carried evidence with them, to be 
sure; but Christ never made the evidential part predom- 
inant. They were humanitarian deeds. They were 
acts of mercy. Now and then the Saviour appealed to 
men, saying, ‘‘ If you do not believe my words, then be 
lieve my works.”” It was as if he had said, ‘‘ You ought 
to believe in me without external evidence, on account 
of my words ; but if any one is not susceptibie enough 
to comprehend my words, and he wants lower and infe- 
rior evidence, such as is furnished by miracles, he shall 
have it.” So he performed miracles; but they were 
only occasional ; and they were in the nature of kind- 
nesses done to men. Therefore they are out of place in 
the controversies in which they are made to play so con- 
spicuous a part, and of which they are the central ele- 
ment. . H. W. BEECHER. 
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FRONTIER BENEVOLENCE. 
By tHe Rev. M. McG. Dana, D.D. 


HE impression, I suspect, is somewhat general that 
Western communities are inveterate beggars. 
The appeal to the East is so constant that many are 
coming to feel that enough is not done by those on the 
ground. This view is not altogether just ; for it is not 
realized that the calls keep coming from new-formed 
communities, and the latter are constantly springing into 
existence. The towns that will be requiring churches 
and schools two years hence have not yet been organ- 
ized. Those familiar with what frontier places do to 
help themselves can testify to the self-sacrifice and gen- 
erous giving of their residents. At a dedication service 
recently in a town in the northernmost county of Min. 
nesota, after the sermon, the audience present filling the 
beautiful completed structure, and numbering hardly 
three hundred and fifty, were called upon to raise the 
amount necessary to pay off last bills. So for an hour 
in the forenoon this matter was considered and sub- 
scriptions solicited, and about $1,100 secured. In the 
evening the subject was again taken up, and appeals 
made for the needed balance of $700, when the con- 
gregation rose under the impulse of a glad and pride- 
ful gratitude, and sang the Long-meter Doxology, and 
then joined in the devout and tender prayer of dedica- 
tion. In this community the ladies had raised $1,000 
by their own efforts for this church ; the young men, 
mechanics, laborers, and clerks—of course, in a small 
place, not numerous—had given $300, and the congrega- 
tion, prior to this, some $3,000. Of course outside help 
had been sought from St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Chi- 
cago ; but who will say that the community in question 
had not done its part? Surely the giving here had 
been of the loftiest type. Every man, woman, and 
child had done all that was possible to secure their taste- 
ful and attractive house of worship and a parsonage for 
their pastor. Nor is this an exceptional case. t 

In another instance, when a canvass was being made 
in a small community for funds to erect a church, a man 
who had been living in a log-house, and by dint of hard 
work had saved $200 for the purpose of building an ad- 
dition to his humble home, with the cheerful consent of 
his wife, turned this sum over to the church, saying, 
‘““We must have the latter, but we can manage to go 
without the proposed enlargement of our house.” In 
yet another case, a woman who had saved up some $80 
for a sewing-machine turned that over to the church 
building fund, adding that ‘‘the sanctuary was an im- 
perative necessity, while she could sew on longer with- 
out the machine, for the sake of the greater boon of a 
church.” The fact is, in new communities those able 
to give are few in number, and the burden incident to 
securing gospel institutions is met most generously. 
Eastern helpers in this great work of building churches 
and parsonages do not always know of the sacrificial 
efforts made by those who are the pioneers of Christian- 
ity in the newer portions of our land. At the dedication 
service I have alluded to I was surprised when I saw 
one man after another rise, to the number of thirteen, 
and pledge $100 apiece; not impulsively, but after 
thoughtfully studying on the question of how it could 
be sparcd from their scanty income. Two little girls 
subscribed $5 apiece, the amount to be paid them for 
making up sofa-pillows, for which sort of handiwork 
they had shown decided taste and skill. Perhaps all 
places are not equally liberal, but I am certain it is a 
mistaken impression that Western communities do not 
bear their share in the always costly and difficult under- 
taking of securing those religious privileges which have 
been the bequest of earlier generations to those living in 
the older parts of the country. 

In arecent appeal that came to me to aid a prairie 
Sunday-school to obtain a library and the furnishings 
for a Christmas tree, the report stated that the school 
met in a district schoolhouse, and that the teachers 
brought their own fuel, consisting of hay twisted into 
smal] knots and strings. Here the children in summer 
take turns in attending, as they have to herd sheep Sun- 
days as well as other days. The community was very 
poor, twenty cents being the largest cash contribution ever 
received on a Sunday from any member of the school. 
Nine dollars was the most they would raise during the 
year, which was appropriated to the purchase of singing- 
books and papers. Some of the teachers and scholars 
come great distances through summer’s heat and winter’s 
cold ; and, to the extent of their ability, heightened by 
no ordinary self-denial, they have made the most of this 
neighborhood-school. 

Even for the literary institutions which Christian peo- 
ple are trying to build up in the newer commonwealths 
of the West, the same self-sacriticing spirit of giving has 
been shown. Carleton College, for example, has ap- 
pealed to the East for help; but then look at what its 
own community, in the town of Northfield, has done. 
Numbering hardly a population of 4,000, it has raised 
over $50,000, and friends in the State nearly $70,000 
more. This is a liberality that can be estimated for 
what it is worth only when the ability and number of 


the Congregationalists of Minnesota are taken into ac- 
count, and when it is borne in mind that the Amhersts 
and Yales of the West cannot have the long time-periods 
in which to grow and secure the endowments those in- 
stitutions in the East now have. They have in this new 
country to be equipped for the best possible intellectual 
work at the start. They cannot take years to build up; 
they must be created and amply endowed at once. For 
even already are they called upon to do the work and 
fill the place in the West that has fallen to the venerable 
institutions of the seaboard States. Eastern help is ap- 
preciated most fully ; but it is not fair to those called to 
be builders of the primitive institutions of Christian 
worship and letters to belittle what they are doing, or 
forget their self-sacrifices in behalf of what they cannot 
and ought not to be ti bees to do alone. 


IMPROVED BUILDINGS ASSOCIATION. 


In New York City, in 1880, a number of gentiemen organ- 
ized what is known as the Improved Buildings Association, 
having for its object the erection of houses for the poor on 
the most improved plans, and to prove that such houses 
could be made paying investments. A plot of ground two 
hundred feet square was purchased on First Avenue be- 
tween Seventy-first and Seventy-second Streets. In May of 
1882 the six-storied buildings, erected on three sides of the 
square, were completed and ready for occupancy. These 
buildings contained suites of rooms numbering from two to 
four rooms each, and rented at from $7.75 to $9 for suites of 
two rooms ; 411.25 to $14.50 for suites of three and four 
rooms. Twenty-five cents per suite is added to the rent of 
each suite the nearer they are to the ground floor; that is, 
the cheapest rent for each suite of rooms is that charged for 
the sixth floor; the highest rent for the first floor. Each 
house is lettered, beginning with Aand closing with M. The 
entrance door to each suite is numbered, and on many of them 
is a card bearing the tenant’s name. 

The building contains two hundred and eighteen suites of 
rooms, two hundred of which are occupied at present. Each 
suite of rooms has cold water, with sink and drain. The 
stairways and common halls are fireproof; the walls of 
brick, the stairs of blue flaggingstone. In the halls on each 
floor is an ash chute, and an elevator for coals and grocer- 
ies. The walls ofeach room are tinted ; every room has one 
or more closets, and opening from the living-room is a 
closet, with window, containing the sink and water, and in 
the three and four room suites a stationary washtub. The 
laundries for the houses are in the basements and sixth 
story of each house. Every family has the use of two tubs 
on their washing day. These tubs are supplied with hot and 
cold water and steam for steaming the clothes, without ex- 
pense to the tenant. The families on the ground floors of 
the buildings use the laundry Monday ; the families on the 
second floors, Tuesday; the families or the third floors, 
Wednesday. The same rule is followed by families on the 
three upper floors, who use the laundry on the sixth floor, 
drying the clothes on the roof. 

There are certain restrictions on the renting of the rooms: 
but one child is allowed to each room ; that is, four children 
are allowed in the four-room suites, three children in the 
three-room, etc. Each tenant is compelled to sweep once a 
week the halls and stairways of the floor which he or she oc- 
cupies. Disorderly tenants are at once dispossessed ; all pre- 
ventable damage must be made good by the tenant ; all gar- 
bage must be burned; clothes must be dried in the yard or 
on the roof; carpets can only be shaken at times decided by 
the agent. All possible caution is preserved in regard to fire 
and contagious diseases. No animals are allowed in the 
buildings. In the basement are the bath-rooms, under the 
care of the housekeeper ; the rooms are devoted to the use of 
the women and children in the daytime, and to the men in 
the evening. A small reading-room is separated from the 
bath-rooms by a hall; this room is supplied with books and 
papers, and is open all the time. 

On the Seventy-first Street side of the square, with win- 
dows on the courtyard, is the club-room forthe men. This 
is a large room, with walls tinted in a warm color, lambre- 
quins at the windows, and Swiss muslin curtains tied back 
with ribbons ; the room is furnished with small tables of ash 
wood, arm-chairs and rocking-chairs to match. Smoking 
and games are allowed ; the room contains a small library, 
and is supplied with the evening papers at the expense of 
some members of the Association. 

Who live here? Laborers and mechanics represent- 
ing every nation; :. German predominating. Does it 
pay as an investment? Yes. When the Association 
was formed, it was agreed that al] over five per cent. 
that the rentals yielded should be expended in improve- 
ments. The rentals have always yielded over five per cent. 
The tenants are healthy ; are sober and industrious, because 
the inflexible rule of the Association is prompt payment of 
rent, and good order. When, through inability to pay rent, 
they are compelled to move, it causes deep regret. One of the 
problems of how to better the condition of the poor is solved 
by this experiment. Give them comfortable homes for which 


will visit one apartment occupied by a dear old lady. Shean- 
swers the knock, and gives an invitation to a bright, cheery 
room ; the floor is covered with a red carpet; it contains 
a brightly polished stove, a pretty lounge and rocking-chair ; 
calico curtains, yellow ground with rosebuds, are hanging at 
the windows ; a very small table covered with snowy cloth 
and dishes shows preparations for dinner for herself and a 
visitor—her daughter, who has a day off ; a small bedroom, 
neatly furnished, completes the dear old lady’s home, sup- 
plied through the labor of the daughter. She tells us that 
she does not know her neighbors ; that having a private hall 


to each set of apartments enables one to live as much alone 


they pay enough rent to make them feel independent. We 


as she wishes ; that the rules of the house prevent trouble, 
and it is such a relief from the way poor people usually live. 
Shortly after leaving the Association Building, in response to 
a bill on one of the East Side avenue houses, a visit was 
made up two flights of stairs, dark and dirty, to find that a 
back room with dark bedroom ‘could be rented at eight dol- 
lars and a half per month; water in the hall, eoal and ashes 
to be carried up and down stairs; no protection against 
fire, and only such protection against disease as is given by 
the Board of Health. It is to be hoped that the success at- 
tending the experiment of the Improved Buildings ‘Associa- 
tion will inspire other of our wealthy men to invest in sim- 
ilar enterprises. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The sixteenth annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions was held in the Mount Vernon Church, Boston 
January 17 and 18. The Treasurer’s report showed the re 
ceipts for the year to be $108,453.53. The Recording Secreta- 
ry’s report shows that the publication “‘ Light and Life”’ 
has a circulation of eighteen thousand five hundred copies, 
and the ‘‘ Mission Dayspring’’ seventeen thousand. The 
Board supports ninety-seven missionaries, eighty-one Bible 
women, twenty-five large boarding-schools, besides homes in 
various places, one hundred and twenty-three village and 
day schools, and one thousand girls are being trained in the 
higher seminaries, with two thousand five hundred in the 
village schools. Twenty-two branches, two conference asso- 
ciations, and over fifteen hundred auxiliaries and mission 
circles are now included in the organization. Miss Lillian 
E. Pendden, of New Haven, read a paper on “Junior 
Forces,’’ giving an interesting account of children’s and 
young ladies’ societies in her city. Miss Secretary Stan- 
wood read a paper entitled ‘‘ Possibilities and Realities,”’ 
showing that while the work of the department is encourag- 
ing, its resources must be increased to keep pace with the 
demands. Miss Virginia A. Clarkson, missionary from 
Japan, stated that the last year has been one of great spirit- 
ual progress. The Luther celebration in Japan was attract- 
ive. Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary, read a paper on 
** Young Ladies’ Work Abroad,’’ emphasizing the fact that 
fifty million degraded women and girls need the Gospel 
cheer which the bright, enthusiastic, ardent young women 
in our churches are able to carry into the missionary work. 
A paper on the ‘‘ Women of India ’’ was read by Mrs. Joseph 
Cook, showing the sad condition of Hindoo girls, of their 
young married life, and of the fearful hardship of widow- 
hood. The education of the women of Indiais sure. The 
present opportunity for Christian women now to give the 
Gospel to their Hindoo sisters is golden. Mrs. J. A. Copp 
read a paper on “ Willing Offerings,”’ urging the reviving of 
Jewish generosity in the old Tabernacle and Temple days, 
when the people not only willingly paid their dues, but 
brought free offerings. Missionaries from various fields 
were present, who contributed to the interest of the occasion. 
The President, Mrs. Bowker, was in the chair. ~ In the even- 
ing a reception was held in Pilgrim Hall; refreshments were 
served, members of the Prudential Committee and ee 
gational clergymen of the city being present. 

—A Boys’ Work-Room has been opened by the _— 
Men’s Christian Association of Newark, N. J. The object 
is to draw boys from the street, and, after interesting them 
teach them in such a way that they will receive practical 
benefit. 

—Memorial services were held in the Kensington Presby- 
terian Church of Philadelphia, in honor of the Rev. Mr. 
Johnson, the late pastor, on January 16. A tablet to his 
memory was unveiled during the evening. 

—Considerable excitement bas been created in Brooklyn 
during the past week in consequence of the decision of ex- 
Judge Benjamin F. Tracy that it was no offense against the 
law to deliver beer, etc., to minors, providing they were sent 
to the saloons by parents or guardians. This, of course, is 
in direct opposition to the opinion of ex-Senator J.C. Perry. 
The Citizens’ Excise League continue to enforce the law as 
interpreted by Mr. Perry. 

—A Swedish Baptist church has been organized at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

—Revival services are in progress at the Baptist Temple 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. Justin D. Fulton, pastor. 
Also at the Tabernacle ; seventy-two persons were admitted 
to the latter church membership at the morning services, 
January 20, making a total membership of 3,042. Fourteen 
years ago nineteen members were all that could be called 
together to vote on the calling of Dr. Talmage. 

—The collection of the Saturday and Sunday Hospital As- 
sociation is $250 more this year than last. 

—A house-warming was held at the Newsboys’ Home of 
Brooklyn on Tuesday afternoon and evening of last week. 
About ‘three hundred people visited the Home during the 
dily, and the amount of their contributions was abont $4,000. 
Michael Snow, president of the Children’s Aid Society of 
— says that about $5,000 more are needed for the 

ome 

—Trinity Church, New York, was entered and robbed on 
Sunday night ; Monday morning, when the sexton visited the 
church, he found that the poor-boxes had been opened and 
their contents removed ; the communion closet was opened 
and three bottles of wine stored there removed. . 

—The Rev. A. J. Lyman, pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., was agreeably surprised 
on Wednesday evening of last week ; when conducted to his 
study he found that it had been newly furnished by the peo- 
ple of his congregation, in commemoration of the tenth ap- 
niversary of his pastorate. This is the second church in 
Brooklyn that has honored its pastor within a short time by 
the commemoration of the tenth anniversary in a pleasant 
manner. The pastor of the Throop Avenue Presbyterian 
Church received from his congregation a purse containing 
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Church of Palmer, Mass., was held last week; there has 
been an addition of fourteen to the membership of the 
church during the past year. . 

—The Second Church of Holyoke, Mass., has contracted 
for a new organ, to cost $10,000. 

—The Congregational church of Lee, Mass., reports twen- 
ty-eight admissions by confession of faith, ane three by let- 
ter, to their church last year. 

—Twelve persons were received on confession of faith, 
and thirteen by letter, into Plymouth Congregational (Races 
of Chicago last week. 

—The Congregational church at Quincy, IJl., besides 
meeting all expenses, paid $11,000 toward the extinguish- 
ment of its debt last year. Thirty-one new members were 
received, twenty-four of whom were received on profession 
of faith. 

—A very beautiful and only too novel feature of the ob- 
servance of the week of prayer at Lancaster, Pa., was the 
celebration of a union communion, held in 8t. Paul’s 
Reformed Church, in which the pastors of all but two of the 
evangelical denominations of the city took part, and repre- 
sentatives of all the denominations were present. It was 
the best attended service of the week. 

—The Madison Avenue Congregational Church at New 
York, of which the Rev. John P. Newman is pastor, at pres- 
ent writing is somewhat disturbed. An element in the 
church has never been satisfied because Dr. Newman has 
never severed his connection with the Methodist Episcopal 
denomination. Expression was given to this feeling at the 
annual meeting, held Wednesday evening of last week, by 
one of the deacons offering a resolution to the effect that 
Dr. Newman be requested to resign ; the motion was laid 
on the table. A letter was presented later to Dr. Newman 


by the trustees expressing the greatest confidence in him as. 


a man anda minister. It is rumored that the site now oc- 
cupied by this church is wanted as a depot for the Vander- 
bilt roads to enlarge their present terminus at New Yerk. 

—The Rev. Drs. Robert Collyer, Lyman Abbott, J: M. 
Buckley, G. B. Van De Water, Bishop Andrews, and the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher will deliver sermons before the 
students of Cornell University. — 

—At the adjourned meeting of the classis held last week 
in the Collegiate Reformed Church, New York, an appeal 
was made in behalf of the Union Church on Sixth Avenue. 
The Union Church is the only Reformed church between 
Fourteenth Street and the Battery, in a population of nearly 
550,000 persons. A committee was appointed to examine 
into the condition of the church and the locality in which it 
is situated. Resolutions were passed that the efficiency of 
the Church Extension Committee should be increased. 

—The Baptist church of Port Norris, N. J., was destroyed 
by fire January 14. 

—As was reported last week, the jury disagreed in the case 
of General Conway against the Rey. Justin D. Fulton, in a 
suit to recover a balance of salary claimed by General Conway 
as assistant pastor of the Temple. Since then mutual 
friends have succeeded in bringing about an amicable settle- 
ment, one of the conditions of which was that the action of 
Dr. Fulton’s. church excluding the General should be re- 
voked, and that a letter of recommendation to any other 
Baptist church be granted him. This was done at the meet- 
ing Thursday evening, and the case has now become one of 
the things of the past. 

—At a meeting of the Church Temperance Society held at 


_ Brooklyn, N. Y., last week, the excise bill drafted by the 


committee appointed was indorsed; this bill provides 
for an increase of the license fee of aie and beer saloons to 
$250, and of liquor saloons to $500 ; licenses to be limited to 
one for every 500 in population. A resolution was passed 
calling a public meeting of the citizens to be held in Histor- 
ical Hall, Monday, January 21. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Norwich, N. Y., 
has been served with papers notifying the trustees of the 
foreclosure of the mortgage ; the church has been burdened 
with a debt of $26,000. There is no doubt but that the church 
will be saved to the denomination. 

—The pastor, the Rev. B. McMackin, of the First Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church of Fairfield, Iowa, presented a very 
earnest pastoral letter to his congregation at the beginning 
of the year. This is a good custom, and one which is being 


-more widely followed every year. 


—The Rev. Myron Adams, pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., preached a sermon on December 8 on Cain 
ye Abel, which has been printed by request of the congre- 
gation. 

—Doane College at Crete, Neb. (Congregational), is in a 
very prosperous condition. A lady’s dormitory is to be 
erected this year. An observatory (the first in the State) is 
nearly completed. The instruments are already on hand. — 

_—The first building of the Presbyterian College at’ Belle- 
vue, Neb., is ready for the roof, and will be completed 
early in the spring. 

—The Methodist Episcopal College at York, Neb., is full 
and running over with students. A lady’s hall has recently 


been dedicated. 


—Six persons were received into the Blair, Neb., Congre- 
gational Church (the Rev. H. A. Goodell, pastor) on Sunday, 
January 6, all by letter. Four persons were received into 
the First Church of Omaha (the Rev. A. F. Sherrill, pastor), 
one on confession of faith, three by letter, same day. 

—Mr. Julius Hallgarten has left. liberal sums of money to 
the Nursery and Child’s Hospital, Mount Sinai Hospital, the 
ue “ an Hospital, and the New Y’ork Infant Asylum of New 

or 

—The Presbyterian Memorial Mission Sunday-school of 
Lancaster, Pa., opened the year 1883 with an attendance of 
two hundred and sixty-nine ; of these seventy were present 
each Sabbath during the year. They hope to surpass this 
good record during 1884. The officers of the school desire 
us to say that they will present a silk banner to the school 
that will have during 188/{ the largest percentage of schol- 


ars perfect in attendance during the year, exceeding their 
own. The aldress of the Secretary is Adam Hersh, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

—The Methodist Church at Jamaica, L. I., has for years 
been struggling with a heavy debt. When it was proposed 
to build the new church and parsonage, people subscribed 
liberally who have never paid their subscriptions ; this, of 
course, embarrassed the trustees. The debt amounted to 
$13,000, and that is about the full value of the property. 
The Rev. John Parker, the pastor, who was appointed to 
this charge last April, has worked faithfully to reduce the 
debt. He has succeeded in raising this year $3,000. It is 
expected that the debt will be so reduced by spring that 


‘the church will hold a thanksgiving service. 


—The sixteenth annual convention of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Albany was held at Troy, N. Y., last week, Bishop 
Doane presiding. In his address the Bishop said that he 
had decided to allow the clergy to test the alterations in the 
revised Book of Prayer by the introduction of some of the 
changes in the Lenten services. He expressed regret that 
the General Convention had omitted to remedy the dispro- 
portion of representation in the House of Deputies. The 
matter of the claim of the Diocese of Albany to a portion of 
the Episcopal fund held by the Diocese of New York again 
passed into the hands of the committee. At the second 
day’s session of the convention a special committee was 
appointed to meet others from the dioceses of the State to 
consider the act for the incorporation of religious societies. 
$10,000 was pledged for mission work. The Rev. Joseph 
Carey was elected trustee from the Diocese of the General 
Theological Seminary. A resolution was adopted request- 
ing Bishop Doane to accept the invitation of the Bishop of 
Edinburgh to preach a sermon at the centennial anniversary 
of the consecration of Samuel Seabury, the first of the 
bishops of the American church. Bishop Doane advocates 
the erection ef the All Saints’ Cathedralin Albany. There 
were ninety-four clergymen and about as many laymen 
present during each session. Hereafter the convention will 
be held at a warmer season of the year. 

—Theannual meeting of the New York and Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Churches was held in the lecture- 
room of Plymouth Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., last week. The 
Rev. J. G. Roberts was moderator. Reports were read from 
the several churches represented, and all were favorable. 
The report from the newly incorporated Church of the Cov- 
enant was that it was weak but progressive. The report 
from the Rochester Avenue Church was that the church 
was self-sustaining and the outlook very bright ; complaint 
was made, however, that the larger churches in the neighbor- 
hood drew the children from the Sunday-school. The Park 
Church has reduced its debt, besides paying current ex- 
penses. The reports from the New England and East 
Churches were equally favorable. Mr. Beecher referred to 
the Mayfiower Mission and Plymouth Bethel as separate or- 
ganizations ; the reports from these and the mother ¢hurch 
were more than favorable. Mr. Beecher gave a history of 
the progress of Congregationalism in Brooklyn sinve 1847. 
Professor Harvey, of Howard Unversity, addressed the Asso- 
ciation on the Mental Grasp of the Negro Race. Dr. Newman, 
of the Madison Avenue Church of New York, took for his 
subject ‘‘ Buddha.’’ The Rev. William Lloyd, pastor of the 
Central Church of New York (which church, by the way, is 
in a prosperous condition), spoke on “‘ The ‘Adaptation of 
Christianity to Humanity,’’ an address that was much en- 
joyed by the audience. : 

—The Second Congregational Church at Greenwich, Conn., 
at a church meeting held on Tuesday of last week, unani- 
mously adopted the following resolutions: ‘‘ Whereas, The 
Rev. George A. Gordon having accepted a call to the Old 
South Church, Boston, and having tendered his resignation 
as pastor of this church, therefore Resolved, That we accept 
his resignation with profound regret and deep sorrow. 
We bear hearty testimony to the earnestness and power of 
his pulpit ministrations, and to the sympathy and affection 
of his work asa pastor. The present prosperous condition 
of the church is in a large measure due to those qualities af 
mind and heart which have made his ministry such a suc- 
cess ; and we feel that in his departure we are losing a wise 
leader, a devoted pastor, and a warm friend. Zesolved, That 
we believe the great Head of the church, who directs all our 
movements, has guided him to this new field of labor: and 
it is our earnest hope and prayer that his future may be one 
of great usefulness and eminent success. Resolved, That a 
copy of these resolutions be given to the Rev. Mr. Gordon, 
and sent to the Old South Church.”’ 

—The Erskine Presbyterian Church at Toronto was de- 
stroyed by fire January 20. Loss, $40,000. 

—The Garfield Memorial Church was dedicated at Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 20. The building cost about $60,000. 

—A large and interesting meeting of Boston’s Law-and- 
Order League was held in Dr. Rufus Ellis’s church, Sunday 
evening, January 13, at which stirring addresses were made 
by the pastor, Dr. Phillips Brooks, and the Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford. Mr. Brooks observed : The nation is already in a bad 
way when it has good legislation which cannot be enforced. 
We may enumerate three great epochs in the United States. 
The first was that of the struggle of existence, which ter- 
minated at length in the military triumph of Washington 
and the formation of a constitutional form of government. 
The second was the struggle in which the nation rid itself 
of the destroying influence of slavery. The third is that on 
which we have now entered, wherein the test is to be ap- 
plied that it may be known whether laws duly enacted are 
in fact what they profess to be, or whether they are or are 
liable to be merely written paper. This question has a 
practical presentation for immediate action in the issue that 
is now presented of the enforcement of the liquor laws. It 
is not a question between prohibition and license, but simply 
one of the enforcement of the laws. 

—The demise of Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, in Malden, Mass., 


i January. 15, aged eighty-four years, removes one of the 


noble benefactors of the day. Her husband died some five 
years ago, at the age of eighty, leaving an estate of $2,000,000, 
but no children, and with the mutual understanding between 
husband and wife that the property, when they were done 
with it, should be devoted to educational purposes. The 
husband's will, after some bequests to relatives, left the 
estate to Mrs. Stone’s disposal, who put it into the hands of 
Dr. W. H. Wilcox, Mr. Philip 8. Page, and Mr. Isaac M. 
Cutter, as trustees, who acted simply as custodians. Dr. 
Wilcox was an intimate adviser. Besides the sum of 
$600,000 given to relatives and friends, she bestowed 
over $1,000,000 upon colleges, schools, and seminaries, and 
leaves $500,000 to be probated according to her will, which 
has not been made public. Among the numerous bequests 
are $153,000 to Andover Seminary; Chicago Seminary, 
$53,000 ; Amherst College, $50,000: American Missionary As- 
sociation, for Southern schools and colleges, $150,000 ; Bow- 
doin College, $75,000; Wellesley College, $110,000; to aid 
struggling churches and students, and to save mortgaged 
homes, about $150,000; scattering smaller sums to some 
thirty other objects, some of them _to missionary work, and 
from the Golden Horn to the Golden Gate. 

—The Congregational Church at Peoria, Ml., the Rev. E. 
Frank Howe, pastor, received seventy new members the first 
year of his pastorate. The congregation has doubled in 
size. The church is worshiping in its new house, dedicated 
last Fall 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


-—-Waltor Barton, pastor of the First Church at Lynn, Mass., 
has accepted a call to Attleboro, Mass. 

—Arthur C. Dil] has received a call to the church at Deadwood, 
Dakota. 

—Charles 8S. Murkland, of the Senior class at Andover Sem- 
inary, has received a call to the church at Chicopee Center, 
Mass. 

—B. A. Robie, of Groton, Mass., has received a call to the 
church at Grafton, Mass. 

—George A. Hood, pastor of Pilgrim Church, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., has resigned ; the resignation has been accepted. 

—Richard Meredith, pastor of the church at East Hartford. 
Conn.. has resigned. 

—-Smith Baker, of the First Church at Lowell, Mass., has re- 
ceived a call to the First Church at Detroit, Mich. 

—N. J. Cary, pastor of the church at Alba, Mich., has reo 


signed. 

—John McGregor, pastor of the church at Hudsonvilie, Mich , 
has resigned. 

—A. B. Cochran, pastor of the church at Bangor, Mich., has re 
signed. 


—J. F. Malcolm, pastor of the church at Dumondale, Mich., 
has accepted a call to Savanna, III. 

—C. H. Seaver, pastor of the church at McPherson, Kansas, nas 
accepted a call to the church at Jefferson, Il. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—David D. McKee, of Hanover, Ind., a retired minister, died 
January 18, aged seventy-nine years. 

—Arthur Crosby, associate pastor of the Second Church at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has accepted a call to the Second Church at San 
Rafael, Cal. Mr. Crosby was pastor of the church on Clinton 
Street for ten years ; and when that body decided to unite with 


the pastorate with the Rev. Dr. Van Dyke, preaching alternate 
Sundays. The union :as been most successful for pastor and 
people, and Mr. Crosby’s departure from Brooklyn will be re 
gretted in and out of the church. 

—A. C. Clarke, of Shumokin, Pa., has accepted a call to the 
_North Church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—N. F. Stahl has accepte«! a call tothe Green Ridge Avenue 
Church at Scranton, Pa. 

—Samuel Dodd, pastor of the church at Huntington, Long 
Island, has received a call to the church at Stephenson, N. Y. 


BAPTIST. 


—R. R. Dow, of Fulton, N. Y., has received a call to the pe 
at West Medway, Mass. 

—William Carr, of Fall River, Mass., has accepted a cail to the 
Hyde Park Church at Chicago, IIl. 

—W. A. Bogert, pastor of the church at Milburn, N. J., has fe- 
signed. 

—A.H. Emmons, pastor of the church at Lima, N.Y, has re- 
signed. 

—J. P. McCullough, of Hamilton University. has accepted a 
call to the church at Cohoes, N. Y. 

—C. E. Waterbury, of Concord, N 
church at Hopkinton, N. H. 

— Kerr B. Tupper, of Marquette, Mich., has received a cal] to 
the church at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

—F. A. Stillwell, of Crozier Theological Seminary, has received 
a callto the church at Conshohocken, Pa. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Frederick Sill, of St. John’s, N. B., has accepted a call to St. 
John’s Church at Cohoes, N. Y. 

—B. F. Matram, of Saginaw City. Mich., has received a call to 
St. George’s Church at Leadville, Col. 

—W. Hamilton Morgan, of Whitestone, Long Island, has ac 
cepted the call to Trinity Cliapel at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Charles A. Rand, rector oi Trinity Church at Haverhill. Mass., 
with his wite, child, father, and motner, was lost in the wreck of 
the “‘ City of Columbus” off Gay Head, the western extremity 

of the island Martha’s Vineyard, on the night of January 18. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Aubrey Chase was installed pastor of the Unitarian churet 
at Chelmsford, N. H., last week. 

—George Bremmer has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Uxbridge, Mass. 

—E. H. Pohle, pastor of St. Paul's German Lutheran Church of 
Norristown, Pa., has accepted a call to St. Peter’s Church at 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 

—E. C. Headle, pastor of the Universalist church at Avon, IL. 
bas accepted a call to the church at Decatur, Mich. 

—F. D. Reed, of Canton, Mass., has accepted a call to the Uni- 
versalist church at Hinsdale, N. H. 

—George Stover has been installed pastor of the Free Meth- 
odist church at North Pharsalia, N. Y. 

—L. P. Adriance has accepted the pastorate of the Universalist 


. H., has accepted a call to the 


church at Beaver Meadow, N. Y. 


the congregation of the Remsen Street Church, Mr. Crosby shared 
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@CIENCE AND Grr. 
THE CHORAL CLUB. 


‘The first and only concert this season of the New 
York Choral Club took place on Thursday even- 
ing, January 17, at Chickering Hall, and the club of 
ladies and gentlem:n rendered a programme, under the 
direction of Mr. Augustin Cortada, which showed the 
effects of very careful and earnest study since the mem- 
bers reassembled in the Fall after the summer leisure. 
Being an invitation affair, the audience was a very select 
and brilliant assemblage, and, taken together with the 
party of ladies and gentlemen in gala dress on the pret- 
tily ornamented stage, made a very pleasing and ani- 
mated picture. 

The concert opened with Leslie’s ‘‘ Song of the Flax 
Spinners,” for male and female chorus, and was fol- 
lowed by Lachner’s ‘‘ Song of the Skylark,” for ladies’ 
voices. This was very well given, and was re-demanded 
by the audience, which, as a general rule, favored the 
numbers sung by the ladies alone, and those selections 
given by the St. Cecilia String Quartette, which assisted 
in a very able manner. Raff’s ‘‘ Morning Song” fol- 
lowed, and was succeeded by the quartette, which played 
in a most artistic manner a little Rhenish folk song, 
“‘Sandmiunchen,” and a serenade of Haydn. The 
former was repeated on demand, and the latter brought 
the quartette out a second time, when they gave an ar- 
rangement of Moskowski’s charming little ‘* Serenade” 
for the piano. 

The first part of the programme ended with Rhein- 
berger’s ‘‘ Night,” by the entire club, with piano and 
quartette accompaniment. An interval of a quarter of 
an hour gave the chance for short visiting among friends, 
and then the second part was begun with two songs of 
Lasseu’s which were very bright and pleasing, and 
sung with excellent effect. Schumann’s ‘‘ Sea-Fay,” for 
female voices, followed, and was altogether the success 
of the evening, as it was not only the most serious num- 
ber of the programme, musically—excepting, perhaps, 
Bruch’s ‘‘ Flight of the Holy Family ”—but also for the 
reason that it.was sung in the most delightful manner, 
the delivery of phrasing and shading revealing an amount 
of musical perception and appreciation rarely found in 
an amateur organization. Twonumbers by Ries for the 
quartette, and Cowen’s dainty ‘‘ Lady Bird” song, ended 
the concert, which may be called a success, reflecting 
great credit on both the ladies and gentlemen composing 
the club, and also on the efforts of the director with 
whom they have studied, Mr. Augustin Cortada. 


NOTES. 


—The Artists’ Fund Society has opened its exhibition in 
the South Gallery of the Academy of Design, with a collec- 
tion of one hundred and five works, in which figure studies, 
genres, and waterscapes prevail. 

—Mr. T. C. Farrer has an exhibition of his paintings at 
Mr. Wunderlich’s gallery on Broadway. Heis one of the 
original members of the American Society of Painters in 
Water Colors, which was organized in 1866, and is a fre- 
quent contributor to the Academy exhibitions. 

—We heard a rumor last week that, in the removal of the 
pictures from the Acadeiiy at the close of the Bartholdi 
Exhibition, a painting valued at $15,000 was run through 
by the pole of a wagon and ruined. The name of the pict- 
ure, the painter, or the owner, or even the firm to which 
the immortal wagon belonged, was not included in that 
edition of the story, so that we fancy it must have been 
fancy that created sucha tale. How Liberty would weep 
if this cruel circumstance should prove true, and a suit for 
$15,000 damages should swallow up the hardly earned $12,000 
which “‘ the Loan’ had gathered for her pedestal ! 

—The city of Buffalo, N. Y., is alive with interest over the 
bright prospects of the musical festival to be held there in 
June. The scheme has been broached for a short time, but 
already a guarantee fund of over $20,000 has been secured, 
and more will follow if it should prove necessary. Dr. 
Damrosch and Theodore Thomas were the two candidates 
for the position of director, the position being at last se- 
cured by the latter, who met his choral forces for the first 
time on January 8. He announced to them positively that 
Mme. Nilsson had been secured for the festival, and also 
several members of the Royal Opera Company of Vienna, 
including Materna, Scaria, and Winklemann. 


Books ano Gutuors. 


CREATION OF MAN.’ 


This is a very interesting little volume of glowing, 


pulpit utterances. It is not cast in a scientific mold, 
nor does it attempt systematic exegesis of the Scriptures, 
yet it is suggestive as to science and instructive on many 
dark points in revelation. The thought, though not in 
its form closely organized, has yet a pervading unity, 
and deals with the grandest and deepest themes. There 
is a fine force of imagination, not always duly restrained ; 


1 The Mystery of Creation and of Man: To which is added a 
New View of Future Punishment. By L. Cc. Baker. (Philadel- 


phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


vi., 2, 3.) Thus the Son of Man shall reconcile all things 


some passages seem overwrought. The views advanced 
are well arranged and often exceedingly impressive ; and 
while some of them seem to us unproved by the arguments 
which are advanced, and without clear confirmation in the 
Scriptures, they are no more imaginative in their basis and 
structure than are many of the theories which are made 
to do great service in much of our current science and 
some of our theology, old and new. The philosophy is 
tinged with the ancient Gnosticism, but this tinge does 
not affect its substance, which is soundly evangelical 
and profoundly spiritual. The author suggests that 
matter is not ‘‘ dead matter,” but is vitalized by spiritual 
forces, which he inclines to identify with the ‘“ angels, 
principalities, and powers” of the Scriptures—some 
good, some evil ; which princely powers or forces are, 
on the one hand, the hosts or ministers of God which 
do his pleasure, and, on the other hand, the ‘‘ world- 
rulers of this darkness” (Eph. vi., 11, 12), under the lead 
of ‘‘ the god of this world,” ‘‘ the prince of the powers 
of the air” (Eph. ii., 2). There is no Gnostic dualism ; 
matter itself is not evil ; matter is the product of the 
Divine life-force ; indeed, is perhaps not to be essen- 
tially distinguished from force (see Herbert Spencer’s 
theory of Persistence of Force as the original principle 
of the universe, with the use that recent theistic writers 
have made of it, showing that force in its essence is 
conceivably nothing bnt the action of intelligent will). 
But in the natural world (Kosmos) evil angels have 
usurped, for a period, this vital control of matter; and 
Christ, who is ‘‘ the head of all principality and power,” 
the original source and ultimate ruler of matter and all 
its forces, is rebuilding the whole order of things visible 
and invisible with a Divine *‘ restoration ” (Acts iii., 21) 
or re-institution. From the eternal ages the Christ of 
God was the Head and Fount of all Nature, whose laws 
he administered through his angels, so that natural laws 
were but the powers constantly put forth by the heavenly 
messengers. When ungodly will, in rebellion, had 
vitiated the forces of creation so that the laws of nature 
became as the forces of evil angels, and the creation be- 
came subject to vanity, and its laws wrought death 
through this moral disorder, then the Christ became flesh, 
to meet the evil in this ultimate or material sphere, and to 
overcome him that had the power of death. Jesus, the 
risen Christ, has reconquered from the evil principalities 
their last domain, the natural laws are being re-instituted 
in Divine order, the creation itself is to be freed, and 
is even now waiting till Christ’s and man’s last enemy 
shall be destroyed ; man in Christ is to rise into sover- 
eign use even of the now hard, cruel, pitiless laws of 
nature, whichare but forces usurped by the ungodly an- 
gels: ‘‘ Know ye not that the saints shall judge the Kos- 
mos? Know ye not that we shall judge angels ?” (1 Cor. 


into himself unto the Father. (See Col. i., 13-20.) Not 
in the Kosmos as now known, however, is all this glory 
to be: the perfecting of this glorious work is the pass- 
ing away of the present order, saturated with the old un- 
godliness as it is, and the building of the new heavens 
and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, for 
the abode of the new Man re-established in that life 
which is Divine Love, whence also the true nature shall 
issue. Still, ‘‘ this present evil world,” though rated at 
its real value, and refused any dominion in us, is not to 
be despised or slighted. It is transitory, yet it is the ap- 
pointed house of our pilgrimage ; our Christ lived in it 
in our flesh ; it is the scene of our faith, of our self-sac- 
rifice fer our Redeemer’s sake ; we are to wse it; and so 
overtlowing is Christ’s power in us that we may even 
turn these ungodly forces to uses of Divine order in a 
degree sufficient to assert Christ’s right even in and over 
every natural law. Moreover, ‘‘we are workers to- 
gether with God” in bringing in the final stupendous vic- 
tory of our King. 

The new view of future punishment, in Chapters XIII., 
XIV., is an approach to a systematic presentation of 
thoughts that have been-in multitudes of minds during 
recent discussions—new, therefore, not so much in its 
essence as in its body and form. Except one or 
two hints four or five years ago, and a reference to 
Augustine’s views in a quarterly twenty years ago, this 
is the first time that we have seen it in print in any 
orderly array. Even as here presented it assumes to be 
only a ‘‘ view” in the direction of a great truth, and 
seeks to be commended only so faras it serves to explain 
by a common reference those utterances of the Bible 
which have seemed to have a variant meaning. This 
view utterly denies restorationism, or the final salvation 
of all men, as contrary to Scripturé and all scientific 
thought. It utterly denies, also, the strictly eternal 
judicial torment of any human soul by God, as not the 
necessary or the most reasonable interpretation of any 
Scripture teaching, and as contrary to all that is clearly 
revealed to us of God’s holy character, It denies, also, 
not ‘‘ conditional immortality,” or eternal life only to 
those who are found in Christ at last—since nothing is 
more clearly and repeatedly declared in the New Testa- 
ment—but it utterly denies the extinction of being which 
has been the emphatic and philosophically repulsive 


then, is the view ? It declares the punishment of sin to 
be eternal and without restoration, and to consist in the 
destruction (de-construction) or dissolution of the man- 
hood of the sinner. Separate from Christ, he dies out of. 
humanity, and forever; sinking according to his evil 
into some lower grade of being, with final loss of the 
capacity to become one of the sons of God. Losing his 
earthly body by sin, he has no life-principle with which 
the spiritual human body can be fashioned for eternal 
permanence. His embodiment dissolves in the ‘‘ cosmic 
fire,” which is the eternal action of those dissolving 
forces, energies of decay, which God has appointed in 
His universe for all those things which through unwor- 
thiness are destructible. This event of death is with 
sorrow and shame and consciousness of eterna! loss. 
After it, the spirit thus unclothed and disorganized 
is not traced in the ‘‘ outer darkness,” but may be 
supposed (and here we question) to be remanded by Christ 
through appropriate natural laws to some sphere of 
setvile but not necessarily sinful or agonized being. 
This is ‘‘eternal destruction from the presence of the 
Lord and from the glory of his power.” It will be seen 
how many helpful suggestions and how many perils to 
thought such a theory involves. Doubtless it needs 
further development, especially on its exegetical side. It 
will at least repay investigation. The spirit of the 
whole book is admirably reverent, and its tendency is 
to edification. 


SONGS UNSUNG.’ 

If popularity is any test of a poet’s quality and power 
—and within certain limits it certainly is—Mr. Lewis 
Morris ought to be far more widely known in this coun- 
try than we suspect heis. The ‘‘ Epic of Hades” found — 
a good many American readers, but are there few 
Americans, probably, who have any great familiarity 
with a poet of whose successive works edition after edi- 
tion is called for in England. Those who read with any 
degree of care and sympathy Mr. Morris’s latest volume, 
‘‘ Songs Unsung,” will not find it difficult to explain the 
secret of his strong hold upon English readers. He isa 
poet of virile energy and of decided convictions in a 
time when a great deal of current verse wanders like an 
aimless stream from mood to mood, without receiving 
any strong-impulse at the beginning, or pouring itself 
into any discoverable sea atthe end. A great deal of the 
poetry of the day is mere improvisation; it is simply 
the expression of poetic moods without any very clear 
thought or any well-defined purpose. The musician 
sits at his instrument and, with the musical mood upon 
him, lets his fingers wander idly over the keys, inter- 
preting, half unconsciously to himself, the vague and ob- 
scure fancies which fill his brain and heart. Musical 
reveries of this kind are often brilliant, sometimes inter- 
esting, but they can never take the place of those finely 
constructed and nobly planned compositions in which 
the clear and harmonious thought of a great musician 
expresses itself. | 
Mr. Morris is fluent without being facile ; he has the 
gift of melody without that dangerous power of rhym- 
ing which is apt to beat a thought out in the endeavor 
to make it clear. Humanity isa marked characteristic 
of Mr. Morris’s verse ; his thought runs along the com- 
mon highways of human experience, finding sufficient 
pathos and beauty in common life to give his songs both 
theme and inspiration. The doubt and uncertainty 
about the highest things that are in the air of the time 
do not paralyze Mr. Morris, but rather summon his power 
to a more resolute grappling with the mysteries of life, 
and give his verse those tones of decision and convic- 
tion which reveal a clear and vigorous mind. He has 
always that picturesque power which limns in a few 
words a suggestive and alluring picture of nature or 
of life, evoking the imagination of the reader to supple- 
ment the clear and vigorous work of the poet. ‘‘ The 
New Creed” is probably the most striking single poem 
in this volume, and it is a poem which discloses intel- 
lectual and imaginative power of a high order. Those 
readers of verse who need not only music for the ear, 
but clear and satisfying thought for the intellect, will 
find much in ‘‘Songs Unsung” to interest and stimulate. 


DYNAMIC SOCIOLOGY.’ 


Mr. Ward has given us in these two large volumes a 
complete theory of man as a social animal. He traces 
the development of the individual from that low origin 
to which Darwinism assigns him to his present condition 
in society, and points out the lines of the future develop- 
ment of humanity. The attempt to embrace all that is 
known of sociology in one work, and so to arrange and 
classify the results of previous research as to educe 
therefrom new truths, is certainly praiseworthy, and de- 
serves encouragement. In Germany the appearance of 
a work of an indefinite number of volumes on almost 
any recondite subject is in itself a matter of no surprise, 


1 Songs Unsung. By Lewis Morris. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) 
2 Dynamic Sociology, or Applied Social Science, as based upon Stat- 
ical Sociology and the less Complex Sciences. By Lester F. Ward, 


tenet of the advocates of conditional immortality. What, 


A.M. 2vols. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
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and if itis good its author is sure to receive the moral 
support so necessary to continued effort ; for Germany 
is » land of scholars, and learning is honored. In this 
land of money-getters it is different, and those who do 
uppreciate original research should go out of their way 
to speak a word of cheer to the investigator. 

The merits of Mr. Ward’s work ought not, then, to be 
overlooked. It is a storehouse of information, and con- 
tains excellent summaries of the theories of Herbert 
Spencer and Comte. It assigns to feeling its proper 
place in sociology ; for, as the author points out, feeling, 
not intellect, has been the chief motive power in individ- 
ual and social life. The conclusion our author draws is 
this: ‘‘ The practical work which sociology demands is, 
when reduced to its lowest terms, the organization of 
feeling.” This is the task of dynamic sociology, which 
contemplates social phenomena ‘‘as capable of intelli- 
gent control by society itself in its own interest.” Feel- 
ing is to be directed by an enlightened understanding of 
pleasure, the stimulus of all social movements. Mr. 
Ward attempts to advance sociology from the statical to 
the dynamic stage. He has not been entirely unsuccess- 
ful in his ambitious undertaking. 

Weaknesses of the book are a too difiaise style and 


repetitions. The author does not understand the art of 


condensation and simple exposition. Greater literary 
skill would have enabled him to dispense with one of his 
two volumes. 4 

A sad feature of the work is its attitude toward Chris- 
tianity, the advent of which is spoken of as a calamity 
and its influence as demoralizing (I., 694-5). Itis viewed, 
then, not as an agent of progress, but as an obstacle to 
the advance of civilization. This is unscientific ; and to 
tind a student of history and social science taking such a 
position occasions surprise. Political economy is_ one 
branch of sociology ; and if there is one truth more than 
another which is forcing itself upon the ablest political 
economists, it seems to the writer to be this: The co-op- 
eration of Christianity is an absolute necessity in all at- 
tempts to solve social problems and avoid dangers which 
threaten modern civilization. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM.’ 


In this volume Mrs. Jevons has collected a number of 
essays of her husband, the late Professor Jevons, which 
originally appeared in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review ” and 
in other periodicals. The title indicates the character of 
the work with sufficient clearness. Society, like individ- 
uals, has its habits—some of them good, others bad. 
These habits differ in various countries, owing to. circum- 
stances connected with the individuality of nations and 
the peculiarities of their growth. This was recognized 
by Professor Jevons, and his aim in these essays was to 
correct and improve certain features of English social 
life. The titles of a few of the more important are : 
‘‘Amusements of the People ;” ‘‘ The Use and Abuse of 
Museums ;” ‘‘On Industrial Partnerships ;” ‘‘ Married 
Women in Factories ;” ‘‘ Experimental Legislation and 
the Drink Traffic ‘‘ The Post-Office Telegraphs and 
their Financial Results,” and ‘‘ A-State Parcel Post ”’—all 
topics of interest to Americans, and all treated in a man- 
ner at once instructive and interesting. 

To one acquainted with the history of political econ- 
omy in England this book is of especial interest, as 


indicating the progress from the principles of the clas- 


sical economic school of which Ricardo was the chief 
light. Ricardo attempted to lay down absolute and 
universal rules applicable to all nations at all times. 
In this work we find specific topics treated with regard 
to the circumstances of a given time and a definite 
country. Professor Jevons, whose career was a steady 
advance toward the principles of the experimental and 
historical school in political economy, acknowledges 
plainly the need of: statistical inquiry, historical study, 
and tentative legislation in attempts to solve social 
problems. In the essay on ‘‘ Experimental Legislation 
and the Drink Traffic” he says: ‘‘ Not only is social 
experimentation a possible thing, but it is, in every part 


of this kingdom excepting the palace of St. Stephen’s, 


the commonest thing possible, the universal mode of 
social progress. It would hardly be too much to say 
that social progress is social experimentation, and social 
experimentation is social progress. Changes effected 
by any important act of Parliament are like earth- 
quakcs and cataclysms, which disturb the continuous 
course of social growth.” 

In fact, the whole book goes to confirm the latest 
view of political economy, viz., that all economic 
questions are questions of legislation, and that ‘‘ polit- 
ical economy is the science which determines the jaws 
which men ought to adopt in order to procure with the 
least possible effort the largest number and largest 
quantity of objects useful in the satisfaction of their 
wants, in order to distribute them in conformity with 
justice, and to consume them in conformity with rea- 
son.” (De Laveleye.) 

In conclusion, we have only to commend this work 


1 Methods of Social and other Papers.. By W. Stank y 


Jevons, M.A., LL.D., F.2.S, (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


of Jevons, and to express our renewed regret that his 
useful life should have come to an untimely end, not 
quite two years ago, when he had scarcely attained the 
full maturity of his powers. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The books of the week include some important religious 
works, both practical and theological. We have received, 
through Scribner & Welford, from T. T. Clarke & Co., of 
Edinburgh, the second volnme of Weiss’s Life of Christ, a 
well-known and very able work: the furables of Jesus, by 
Siegfried Goebel, a methodical exposition, which is issued as 
Volume XV. of Clarke’s Foreign Theological Library ; the 
Rey. T. G. Crippen’s Popular Introduction to the History of 
Christian Doctrine ; and two volumes of the series of Hand- 
books for Bible Classes and Private Students—St. Mark’s 
Gospel, by Professor Lindsay, D.D., and The Shorter Cate- 
chism, by Alexander Whyte, D.D.— Funk & Wagnalis 
(New York) have brought out Volume III. of Dr. Schaff’s 
History of the Christian Church, covering the period between 
311 and 600 a. p. The same publishers have put into cloth 
Canon Farrar’s collection of English poetry, which bears the 
title of With the Poets; & Selection of English Poetry.— 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York) add to the International 
Revision Commentary of the New Testament the Fpistle to 
the Jtomans, by Professor Riddle; the same publishers issue 
a cheap edition in paper of Froude’s Short Biography of 
Luther, an extremely readable and characteristically pict- 
uresque account of the great Reformer.——£lder WNorth- 
field’s Home (New York: the J. Howard Brown Co.) is a 
story of Mormondom, and portrays the wretched influence 
of that system upon domestic life.——Caroline Leighton has 
written, and Lee & Shepard (Boston) have published, 
sketches of travel in Washington Territory, Oregon, and 
California, under the general title of Life at Puget Sound ; 
The Nazarine, a poem by George H. Calvert, is characterized 
by the thoughtfulness of the author, and also by his lack 
of melodious expression.——The Lutheran Publication 
Society (Philadelphia) have added totheir Fatherland Series 
three pleasant books of stories for children: The Crusade of 
the Uhildren, Light in the Darkness, and the (Gold Seeker ; 
Magyie Pollard’s Sacrifice, by Marian K. Davis, is a story for 
older readers, of a distinctively religious character.—— 
Robert Clarke & Co. (Cincinnati) have published an £ssay 
on the Philosophy of Self-Consciousness, by P. F. Fitzgerald. 
——Cupples, Upham & Co. (Boston) have brought out a 
Memoir of Charles Lowe, by his wife.——The Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden has published a new volume of sermons through 
A. H. Smythe (Columbus, Ohio), under the title of Things 
Old and New; Discourses on Christian Truth and Life.——The 
magazines of the week include the North American Review, 
Atlantic Monthly, The Century, Harper’s, Lippincott’s, and the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 


Man a Creative First Cause: Two Discourses Delivered at 
Concord, Mass., July, 1882, by Rowland G. Hazard, LL.D. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This startling title in- 
troduces a little book of deep metaphysical research, never- 
theless with a distinctly practical aim. Its positions are 
clearly announced and strongly argued. It concerns itself 
largely with the will, as being the ‘* only real faculty of the 
mind,”’ though lying dormant if knowledge and feeling be ab- 
sent, yet having as an attribute ‘‘ no conceivable limit.’’ As 
to matter, the preferable hypothesis is declared to be ideal- 
ism: on any hypothesis matter ‘‘can be only an instrument 
which intelligence uses.’’ Spirit must have been creative 
either of matter itself or of all that we know of matter. 
That of every successive event ‘* the real cause is the whole 
of the antecedents ”’ is disproved with excellent force. Free- 
dom in willing is self-control. The will cannot be directly 
controlled by any extrinsic power. The notion of a coerced 
will is self-contradictory—willing when one is not willing. 
Defects are noted in Edwards’s definition. In instinctive 
action will is not lacking, as is usually thought, but active 
according to an ‘‘innate plan,’’ ‘‘ ready formed in the mind 
at birth.’’ In rational action man has to devise his plan. 
In habitual action the will acts by a plan ready formed by 
repetition in act or thought, and by a process the same as 
in instinctive action. In these three classes of actions the 
differences are not in the will, but only in the modes of ob- 
taining the knowledge by which the will acts. The genesis 
of all man’s actions is instinctive—all being ‘ self-directed 
by knowledge to the end desired.’’ It is keenly shown that 
necessitarianism cannot be proved by its usual arguments: 
the necessitarian argument proves only its exact opposite— 
aiming to show, in fact, that man is not free because he is 
constrained to be free. A free act is as easily predicted by 
the supreme intelligence as an act that isnot free Within 
the limits of man’s power and knowledge he is as free as 
though omnipotent and omniscient. As to matter, our imagi- 
nation is ‘‘ an incipient creation ;”’ if such a creation become 
so fixed in our mind that we cannot vary it as usual, it 
would then be to us an external reality. Man has ‘a cog- 
nitive sense’? whose perceptions are distinguished as objec- 
tive and subjective; this is *‘the moral sense’’ when its 
subject is the right or the wrong. There are some fine ob- 
servations on the two modes of seeking knowledge—the 


‘poetic and the prosaic: the poetic is honored as much the 


more efficient and far-reaching. In the formation of moral 
character man is a ‘‘supreme creative first cause.”’ Man 
has in his own being ‘‘an inchoate universe,’’ the bound- 
less sphere for his creative powers, requiring his effort to 
reduce it to order and cultivate it into beauty. In this work 
he is to proceed according to the principles with which God 
exercises his will in hi: visible creations. Some practical 
lessons are well enforced fro:a the foregoing vi-ws. While 
not assuming te pronounce, in thi» hasty notice, on the 
dee;>» question here involved, We comunend the whole treat. 
ment i.s ola \ery high order for argumentative precision, 
calm temper, spiritual insight, and moral tone. Its phase 


of idealism is as desirable as any that we have met in that 
sphere of sublime shadows. 

What Social Clasys Owe to Each Uther, by Professor Will- 
iam Graham Sumner, of Yale College (Harper & Brothers), is 
a very disappointing little brochure. The style is beauti- 
fully clear, as is everything from the crystal pen of Professor 
Sumner. But the ideas are those of a man who has studied 
only the text-books, and knows little about modern Amer- 
ican life’ The science of political economy is treated as 
though it were a science of pure mathematics, and not a 
science of human life. If men were only abstractions—lines 
without breadth or thickness—there would be no escape from 
most of the political geometrician’s conclusions; but in 
leaving out the element of life he leaves out everything. 
The fallacies are egregious; but they all grow out of this 
one root. For example, in his opening chapter he tells us 
that the State is simply All-of-us; whereas, in fact, the State 
is All-of-us organized. This addition of organization is the 
emphatic fact. A thousand men make a mob: organized, 
they make a regiment; and a regiment bas a thousand-fold 
more power-than a mob—indeed, there is no comparison. 
So the State can do a thousand things that merely All-of-us 
cannot do. In Chapter LI. he asserts the old theory that the 
State is founded upon a contract—a text-book theory that 
bas no corresponding reality in actual life. No contract 
was ever made; no man can withdraw or escape from his 
relation to the State; he cannot rescind the contract which 
he never made. Neither can the State. That the book is a 
science of pure selfishness, that it is in spirit directly antago- 
nistic to the whole spirit of Christianity, is perhaps beside 
the purpose. At all events, this would seem no criticism to 
the school of philosophy to which the author belongs. We 
criticise it as wholly unscientific, as purely @ priori, as 
utterly ignoring and serenely indifferent to the actual tacts 
of organized life in civil society. Of course it is laissez faire 
throughout. 

Children Trained for Discipleship. By the Rev. Amos 3. 
Chesebrough. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The 
nurture of the young is one of the most important works of 
the church of Christ to-day. While there is much Sunday- 
school instruction, there is a lack of training that gives 
firmness to the fiber of Christian character. It should be 
expected that children of Christian parents and those care- 
fully taught in the Sunday-school would early apply for 
membership in the church, not then to be left to self-direc- 
tion because in the fold, but introduced to a system of 
training that shall both instruct the inteliect and warm the 
heart, and lead to activity. This book lays the responsi- 
bility for such training upon the pastor of the church, 
answers the usual objections presented, shows methods of 
work, and contains a series of questions on the various 
topics of Christian life and experience tu be usedin cate 
chetical instruction. If in some places the answers to these 
questions are suggestive of the cloister, and contain hardly 
enough of the freshness of the century in which we live, 
the plan is a good one, and may with modifications be use- 
fully adopted. The reading of the book will at least call 
many to some plan of work which will bring needed help 
and blessing to the young in Christian congregations. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mrs. OLIPHANT is busily engaged in writing novels a 
Venice. 

—THE NEXT ‘‘NO NAME” NOVEL will be called ‘‘ Diane 
Coryval.”’ 

—AUTOGRAPH HUNTERS will be pleased to know that Mrs. 
Tennyson signs all her husband’s letters. 

—Two VOLUMES OF EDGAR Poe's WoRKs have recently 
been added to the Tauchnitz Collection of British Authors. 

—Mr. FRANK R. STOCKTON is spending the winter on 
Lake Geneva, and will return to this country next sum- 
mer. 

—D. APPLETON & Co. will add to their Parchment Series 
the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,”’ edited by Austin Dobson, and 
‘‘An English Comic Dramatist,’’ edited by Oswald Craw- 
furd. 
—DOonNALD G. MITCHELL is to have the pleasure of seeing a 
new and uniform edition of his collected works under the 
imprint of the well-known English publishing house of Sam- 
son Low & Co. 

—Mr. QO. B. BuNcE has written another book, which the 
Scribners are to publish in February. ‘‘My House: an 
Ideal,’ is the attractive title of the forthcoming volume, 
which will contain suggestions for the buildings of bomes. 

—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS are about to issue a new 
edition of Lord Lytton’s novels, in monthly volumes, to be 
called the ‘‘ Caxton” edition. The new edition of ‘‘ Men of 
the Time,’’ revised to the end of.1883, will be published this 
month. 

—Mr. Lowe. has finally decided to resign the Lord 
Rectorship of St. Andrews on account of technical objections 
to his position as Foreign Minister. It is probable, how- 
ever, that he will deliver an address before the University 
at some future time. 

—CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have published in paper Mr. 
Froude’s *‘ Short Biography of Luther.’’ The same house will 
bring out Mr. G. P. Lathrop’s story ‘‘ Newport’’ next 
month. Later in the month Eugene Schuyler’s “‘ Peter the 
Great,’’ in two illustrated volumes, will be published. 

—TuHE ‘* YoutTu’s Companion” is as full of energy in its 
business department as itis of skill and push in its editorial 
management. It offers $3,000 in prizes for the best short 
stories for boys and girls, to be sent in before May 20. 
Those who desire to compete are requested to apply to the 
editors for circular. 

—THE FIRST NUMBER of the consolidated ‘Critic and 
(ood Literature’ makes good the promise to combine the 
best feacures of both tiese journals. {It is full of varied and 
readable literary matter, and those who have bee: accis- 
tomed to look to tie “‘ Crit!>”’ for hints, sugge-t.ons, and fu. 
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formation as to the best new books will find the “‘ Critic and 
Good Literature ’’ a more complete and adequate guide than 
either paper was able to be before the combination. 


charge of any employee who even drinks beer, either on 
or off duty. The order was first issued in October, 
and, in spite of some opposition at first, has worked 


licious butter, and the freshness of ideal milkmaids in 
immaculate pink calico and bewitching Normandy caps, 
instinctively rise in the memory at the mere mention of 
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oe —TuE New EnGuanp Pusvisuine Co. (23 Park Row, New| ., well that several other great railroad corpora-| Jersey? Suffer it to be so—even after reading this. 
|: York) has bee nized for the of republishing se , 
Fortaightiy.” th Cone | Hons are thinking of issuing one like it. It may be| Just one hundred years ago the inhabitants of this 
o . iy sees? and the “Contemporary ” Menten it tall the price said that this looks like an invasion of private rights. | most insular of islands had reached a pitch of titular the! 
“ 4) of the English editions: the publications begin with the | Certainly the public will be glad to know that by refus-| frenzy never before attained by any people. History Du 
os January number of these magazines. ing to employ any man who is even in danger of becgm- | presents no civilization so unique and at once so Lili- as 1 
| i | —SINCE 1879, when the Century Co. undertook the pub- | ing a drunkard the liability to accident is very greatly | putian. The Franco-English, semi-Nurman patois defied . 
£ 4 lication of the various hymn and tune books compiled by the | diminished. The roads, however, do not say to any man | philology. The island was small, the commerce was trie 
oh Rey. Dr. Robinson, ‘‘Spiritual Songs,” “Songs for the | that heshall not drink. They simply say that he shall not | small—confined chiefly to the thread-and-needle trade ; ful 
if onal Sanctuary,” etc., more than 400,000 eopies have been sold | drink and work for them. If every railroad in the | the ideas of the inhabitants, except as regards titles, son 
churches supplied. conntry would take a similar stand, and the example | were the smallest things onthe island. Thesmal] num- ful 
a 1885 to 180, when “Servitaal Sones” appeared, Thegrand | W¢Te followed by all who employ large bodies of men, | ber of educated youths received their schooling in York- Na 
the temperance movement would receive an impulse | shire, at ‘‘Dotheboys Hall” and similar institutions, ant 
total of the sales of Dr. Robinson’s books is thus more than in the Uni ld 
a million, and probably 10,000 churches have adopted one or w in every State the tra 
== more of them. é not give it. price deman or learning in that northern para wr 
7 —Miss SARAH FREEMAN CLARKE has devoted part of her We are still in the season of opera and Henry Irving. | of letters. The uneducated majority contented them. wa 
oa life to the task of following the footsteps of Dante in his | The crowds who listen to Irving and Miss Terry are said | selves with the delights of pastoral life and the com- of 


wanderings through Europe. The notes and sketches made 
by her will be reproduced in the March and April numbers 
of the ‘‘Century,’’ while in the February number two pre- 
liminary papers appear, one by Christina Rossetti on Dante 
and his Divine Comedy, and one by Miss Clarke on the por- 
traits of Dante. The latter paper is strikingly illustrated. 
Among the portraits a copy of the famous mask of Dante is 
given, and a full-page engraving by Cole of the Dante of 
Raphael, painted on the walls of the Vatican, in the famous 
‘* Disputa.”’ 

—CupPpPp_Les, Upaam & Co. have ready ‘‘The Amphithe- 
aters of Ancient Rome,’’ by Clara L. Wells, a volume sum- 
ming up the most important facts from the most trustworthy 
sources, including the results of recent excavations, and en- 
riched with numerous photographs of the Coliseum made 
in Rome; ‘‘Poems,’’ by George Lunt, well known as the 
former editor of the Boston ‘‘ Courier ;’’ ‘‘Memoir of Charles 
Lowe,”’ the eminent Unitarian divine, by his wife, Martha 
Perry Lowe, containing portrait ; ‘‘ A Memorial, with Rem- 
iniscences, Personal, Historical, and Characteristic, of John 
Farmer, A.M., Corresponding Secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society,’’ celebrated as an antiquarian, 
scholar, and philanthropist, by John Le Bosquet. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


ERHAPS we are taking more interest in the work 
of the Home Missionary Society at the South than 
we ought ; at any rate, our ministers do not yet feei that 
they see their way clear to an adjustment of the rela- 
tions between the American Home Missionary Society 
and the American Missionary Association. For three 
Monday mornings the subject has been discussed, and 
with the growing conviction that the mistake on the part 
of the Home Missionary Society was not so much in 
going South as in saying so much about it, in creating 
an impression that in occupying promising and needy 
fields in Missouri, Texas, Florida, and Georgia, it was 
making a new departure, and one that needed the indorse- 
ment of the churches. Had nothing been said, and the 
Society given assistance where it was needed, there would 
have been no call for discussion and no ground for the 
fear lest the field of the American Missionary Association 
be invaded. Next Monday the subject is tocome up aguin 
in a vote or resolution laid over from the meeting last 
Monday. 

The interest in temperance here does not grow less as 
we approach the time when even a Democratic Common 
Council admits that under the State law every saloon 
selling anything stronger than wine or beer must pay an 
~ annual license of $500. The saloon keepers have 
agreed, it is said, that this sum must be paid ; and the 
German saloon keepers are proposing that all saloons 
be taxed alike, and that the liquor interest unite in 
securing the repeal of the Dramshop Act—an Act 
which prohibits the sale of liquor to minors and drunk- 
ards. Weare not accustomed to look fora high state 
of morals among saloon keepers, but we were hardly 
prepared for such an exhibition of utter depravity as 
this. The Citizen’s League has just made its annual 
report, and a right honorable report it is. It shows 
what wisdom and energy on the part of a few men can 
do in securing the enforcement of law. Its work the 
present year will be harder than ever, but with its past 
history its success will certainly be greater than ever. 
The temperance movement among the Roman Cath- 
olics has also assumed goodly proportions. Father 
Hogan, the leader of the work in the Diocese of 
Chicago, is greatly encouraged. Large numbers—some 
thousands in all—have taken the pledge, and under 
the wise instruction of faithful priests the sentiment is 
growing among the Irish Catholics that saloon keeping 
is disreputable, and that it is dishonorable to vote for a 
man who deals in liquor or isa drunkard. We cannot 
tell whereto the movement will grow. The reports and 
the resolutions of the first annual meeting of the Roman 
Catholic Temperance Society, held last Sunday, give us 
hope of aid in a quarter from which the friends of tem- 
perance and good government had anticipated bitter op- 
position. 

Those who watch the signs of the times will be en- 
gouraged in knowing that the officers of the Wisconsin 
Central have issued an order requiring the instant dis- 


ants,” etc., etc. Singularly enough, it is the little island 


to be on the increase. The former was feasted by the 
Press Club on Saturday night, and by the Hon. Emory 
A. Storrs Monday night. To-night Mr. Matthew Arnold 
will be received by the Literary Club, and next week he 
will lecture twice in Central Music Hall. | 

The jury on the Belleville horror, the details of which 
are fresh in the minds of the readers of The Christian 
Union, brought in a verdict which censures the manage- 
ment of the convent, and particularly makes it responsi- 
ble for the terrible loss of life which accompanied the 
destruction of the building. A few more such verdicts 
would go a great way toward securing the safety of the 
inmates of our public institutions. The church at Lawn- 
dale, a village within the city limits, will dedicate a new 
house of worship next Sunday afternoon, the Rev. Robert 
West, of the ‘‘ Advance,” preaching the sermon. It is 
only a few weeks since the church at Wilmette dedicated 
its house of worship ; a third will soon be ready for the 
church in Lake View ; and a fourth is in process of erec- 
tion by the First Church for one of its missions, or 
branch churches, as they are called. 

The results from the week of prayer are encouraging, 
and in many of our churches extra meetings have been 
held this week. With nothing like a revival anywhere, 
the religious interest is still very deep, and, among the 
young especially, many are coming into the light. The 
charming weather both last week and this week has been 
greatly inour favor. Captain Bray and the Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Logan, of Micronesia, are addressing our Sunday- 
schools in the hope of exciting an interest in a new 
‘‘Morning Star’ to cruise among the islands of the 
Pacific. They have been warmly received, and will un- 
doubtedly secure generous contributions. We are con- 
fident that a new ship should be provided, and that it 
should be a steamer, and some older attendants in our 
schools who have helped to build three ‘‘ Morning 
Stars” already will gladly aid in building the fourth. 

CuHicaGo, January 19, 1884. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BAROR TENNYSON AND TITLES GENERALLY. 


HE elevation of Mr. Tennyson to the peerage has 
called forth a vast amount of eomment from the 
American press. Some of the commenting has been 
good; more has been very silly; its universality and 
virulence would indicate that the empty title has enough 
in it yet to cause a throb of democratic indignation in 
the editorial heart. There are some editors who prog- 
nosticate a speedy relapse into titledom on this side of 
the Atlantic. The presence of livcried footmen in the 
corridors of the Metropolitan Opera House, in attend- 
ance upon their railroad kings and other Wall Street 
nobility ; the undemocratic magnificence of the ‘‘ Pa- 
lazzo Vanderbilt,” the ‘‘ Palazzo Tiffany,” and other up- 
town mansions, and the general ‘‘ snobbishness” of cult- 
ured society, are declared to be portentous of a radical 
decay of American institutions. 

With the ‘‘ Woe!” of these editorial Jeremiahs ring- 
ing in our ears, and the perversion and fall of that sup- 
posed apostle of simplicity, Alfred Tennyson, fresh in 
our memories, it were well to turn a critical eye to that 
act of the human drama whose dramatis persone con- 
tains ‘‘ Lords, ladies, knights, esquires, pages, attend- 


of Jersey that the eye rests upon after sweeping across 
history in search of the farce of titledom par ezcellence. 
True, our own Virginia, it is said, claims a title for one 
in every two of her sons; but, as far as we are aware, 
the Old Dominion—since the death of Lord Fairfax— 
can boast no one who would rank a doctor, judge, or 
colonel at one of President Arthur’s ‘‘ drawing-rooms.” 
Everybody admits that either of the three above-named 
titles is perfectly consistent with sound democracy. But 
in the Island of Jersey the mania for title, pedigree, and 
heraldic nonentities in general is universal—the national 
characteristic and the cause of national degradation. 
The Jersey of which we speak is not the Jersey of to- 
day. Does the very name Jersey awaken thoughts of an 
entrancingly picturesque island off the Breton coast ? 


Do the lowing of soft-eyed, sleek kine, the savor of de- 


fortable enjoyment of hereditary titles and estates— 
especially the former. There were no ‘‘ people.” The 
boor in the checked blouse is a full-blooded lord, a 
lineal descendant of a Norman baron in whose veins 
were not a few drops of genuine royal blood, probably 
originally coursing in those of Numa Pompilius. Sorry 
the lot of him whose pedigree was shaky in any of 
its links back to Rollo the Norman, at least. It is said 
that he who scorns an Italian vender of macaroni may be 
insulting a son of the Drusi, the Zmilii, or even of the 
Cesars ; but the righteous anger of the outraged Jius 
trissimt of Italy were nothing compared with the 
haughty evidences of the injured pride of a son of 
Jersey. But in the multiplication and subdivision of 
the great families it came to pass that branches, boughs, 
and twigs came into existence titleless. 

To meet the wants of these cadets of the illustrious 
houses, the new title of ‘‘ captain” was introduced. This 
was so eagerly sought that it was deemed expedient to 
create a militia and a navy. The former consisted of 
a buffoon soldiery ; the latter of a few score privateers, 
cutters, and fishing-smacks. In returm for certain mili- 
tary acts, an untitled unfortunate was rewarded with 
‘‘ Esq.” How highly this boon was prized may be 
seen in a contemporary writer: ‘‘ Next to nobility, the 
title of Esquire is the primary object of their ambi- 
tion, money alone excepted. A crippled old fellow, 
hardly able to move thirty paces without the help of 
a stick or crutch, will strain every nerve, and employ 
the interest and influence of all his friends, to get him- 
self appointed to the command of a small redoubt of 
only two guns, even for twenty-four hours; and that — 
for no other reason than merely the honor of having 
the three letters Esq. placed after his name. So that, 
upon the whole, two-thirds of the male population of 
that island are composed of Lords without rank, Es- 
quires without interest, and Captains without command.” 
It was just at this crisis that appeared that meteor of 
the Jersey heavens, Philip d’Auvergne, Prince de Bouil- 
lon, and captain of the ‘‘ Bravo” gunboat of sixteen 
guns. Mark that title culminated in him: than Prince 
only Royalty is more excellent, and that merely in de- 
gree, not in kind. The captain of the ‘‘ Bravo” was 
the incarnation of the title idea. Born into the world 
a titleless wretch ; sent away to a cheap school; wield- 
ing the yard-stick in a small shop in the small town of 
St. Helier, Jersey, for his daily bread ; by luck obtain- 
ing a place in the ‘‘ Navy,” from which he rose to the 
command of a little gunboat; possessed of sufficient 
countenance to insinuate himself into the good graces 
of that rich old imbecile, the real Prince de Buillion, in 
France ; succeeding to His Serene Highness’ titles—and 
£10,000 per annum: and all because he happened to 
have the same name! The French Revolution curtailed 
the estates, but spared the Prince his titles. Thus 
upon the title-sick isle was superinduced a more daz- 
zling rank. Precedency became even more intricate, 
requiring the judicial learning, the pompous formality, 
and nearly the whole time of the ‘‘ Royal Court of Jer- 
sey” in adjudicating the arduous and burning questions 
arising from its nicety. 


Such is the inevitable outcome of the principle of 
caste, rank, or nobility working in a people. The dan- 
ger of the present gravitation in this fatal direction in 
our own Republic, it will be seen, is imminent. Is not 
one State wholly given over to captains and colonels and 
judges? Do not our militia and navy, with their brass 
buttons and multifarious ranks, entice our youth from 
commerce and philosophy ? Do not our railroad kings 
and merchant princes hold the reins of power? Is not 
the question of precedency a burning one at the White 
House levees? May it not be possible that the fall of 
Tennyson is an indication of some social revolution 
which will place at our head some mystorious personifi- 
cation of the rank idea? — 

Until a satisfactory answer can be given to these and 
similar questions it behooves the press to devote col- 
umns of editorials to the condemnation of the action of 
the Poet Laureate of England. 

Hewny Aucuerus Apaws. 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS, THE 
ELDER 


Ina Naples letter to the London ‘‘ Times” 
there are some reminiscences of Alexandre 
Dumas, the elder. One paragraph reads 
as follows : 

‘‘He cannot keep money,” said a mutual 
friend. ‘‘I brought him recently a hand- 
ful of notes, and he gave them all away to 
some poor woman, who told a most piti- 
ful story to him, and he now is leaving 
Naples for a short time and wants money, 
and I know not where to get it.” These 
traits of the greatest of French romance 
writers are perfectly characteristic. He 
was the most generous and charitable 
of men. I remember when a young 
man to have called on him in the 
Rue Richelieu. He was busily occu- 
pied in writing. If I remember right- 
ly, he asked me to give him some 
slight analysis of the book, which I did as 
well as my limited French would allow. 
Though his pen never stopped, he asked 
me many questions about the book, and 
at regular intervals copy was thrown on 
the floor. I picked up a sheet and com- 
plimented him on its neatness. 

‘“Work,” he said, ‘‘in a Government 

bureau accounts for that. If all trades 
failed me I might become a writing-master. 
Oh, the trouble Balzac made with his copy; 
not that his hand was illegible, but to one 
page of a first draft he would add two 
pages of interlineations. Balzac’s method 
was an afterthought. I think as I write. 
I don’t know how it is—there really seems 
to be very little effort about it. There, it’s 
as easy as that,” and another page was 
thrown on the floor. ‘‘ But I am writing 
ayainst time this morning, and doing ex- 
tra work, and this extra work is for an 
object I have in view. You know about 
our conscription ? Well, in Brittany there 
is a protégé of mine. He happens to be 
in Paris now. Once on a time, on the 
borders of a sea, I heard a fisher lad play- 
ing a violin, and it was music. The boy’s 
hands were stiff with net-dragging, and 
the fingers cut to the bone with the tug- 
ging of ropes ; but still I knew the lad had 
talent. I have been taking care of that 
boy for five years, and interested the Cure 
and the Prefect in hisdepartment. His tal- 
ent developed. He was the wonder of the 
country. Some of my friends paid his 
expenses to Paris. A week ago he was 
thought worthy of becoming a pupil of 
the Conservatoire. Auber says he has 
genius. But then came the wretched con- 
scription, and a week ago he drew an un- 
lucky number, and unless we can find 
some one to take his place he will have to 
go to Africa. Itis a bagatelle of six thou- 
sand francs. I am good for one thousand 
francs—that’s the overwork of three days. 
I have promises of one thousand francs 
more—that’s two ; but where the devil will 
I get the rest ?” 

Just then a servant brought ina ‘note. 
Dumas read it through, his face beaming 
with smiles. ‘‘Good, good!” he cried. 
‘‘ A Russian friend buys a picture of mine 
for 8,000f., worth 5,000f. Weonly want 
1,000f. more. But I am stranded. The 
money must be had to-day, or it will 
bring on extra expense. I wasted half 
yesterday in trying to postpone the busi- 
ness for only a couple of days, but the 
Minister of War is obdurate.” 

I was fortunate enough to offer some 
suggestions which I believed would raise 
the other 1,000f. This would entail some 
aight labor of an autographical character 
on Alexandre Dumas. Dumas rushed 
from his desk, took me in his arms, kissed 
me, then opened his dour, nustled me out, 
and said, ‘‘Do not waste a moment; I 
expect you back in an hour.” ‘‘It can- 
not be done in an hour; give me three, 
and I think I can do it,” I replied. ‘‘I 
will wait for you; I will not budge until 
you return.” 

I had not a great deal of trouble in get- 
ting the money among the American colo- 
ny, and about 6 o’clock I hurried up to 
the entresol where Dumas was living. 
He came himself to the door. I struck 


my hand against my pocket, which gave 


out the chink of coin. I was embraced a 
second time. On the mantelpiece I piled 
up the money, which was principally in 
gold and silver. 

‘* Not there, not there !” cried Alexandre 
Dumas ; ‘‘ for whatever money is put there 
is common property for my friends. A 
score of needy men would come in—theie 
are so many needy people in Paris just 
before dinner—who might be hungry, and 
seeing the money there, would help them- 
selves, and I couldn't deny them. By 
eight o’clock there would not be a sou left. 
I wouldn’t have the heart to say no. Some- 
how, charity has no definite object. It 
must be universal ; but in this case I must 
be prudence itself,” and, saying this, he 
took up the money and locked it in a 
drawer in his writing-desk. I had no 
trouble in obtaining from Dumas the 
autographs he had promised. He wrote a 
whole series of charming letters to my 
friends as a return for their liberality. 

The young Breton fisherman was fully 
worthy of Dumas’s kindness. He became 
a distinguished violinist, and might have 
made a mark in the world had he lived, 
but he died before his patron. Dumas 
was prodigal to a degree, was careless in 
money matters, but with him ‘‘ Charity 
shall cover a multitude of sins.” His was 
the kindest heart that ever beat. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Funk & Wagnalls 


(10 and 15 Dey St., New York.) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
(Now Ready.) 

Just issued in Standard Library, 1884. 


STORY OF THE MERV. 


Epitomized from the * Merv Oasis,”” by the 
author O’ DoNOVAN. Paper, 25 cts.; 


eloth h, $1.00 

London Times says :—“* Without be author 
has written one of the most interesti that and attract- 
ive books of travels in Central Asia that has appeared 
since those of Connolly and 
Places t the author in the 
plorers, who to —— 

the wife brilliant literary pow 
Datly Telegraph.—“ Is of great and lasting 


value.” 
London Guardian. —“ “ Pull of adventure, and 
bristles with anecdotes. 


AN AMERICAN AUTHORS’ 
Series will be issued in the Standard Library, 
this year. including new Novels by Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, Joaquin Miller, Julian Hawthorne, 

. P. Lathrop. J Habberton, etc. Subscrip- 
tion for the Series, 26 books, % books, $5. 00. 


eu of Zwingli 
wiss Reformer In Commemoration 
Birthday. Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, 


Popular Life of Luther. 


Pror. REin. Paper, 25 ¢ 25 cts. ; cloth, $1.00. 


Traps the Young. 
y ANTHONY CoMmsTocK. 12mo, 


Ocehler’s 


Lane, ‘other 
Seminaries Cloth, $3.00. $3.00. 


gar” Send for our Cat our Catalogue. 4&3 
FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


Ask your bookseller or 
newsdealer to show you 
a copy. Among the many 
interesting articles which 
appear in the February 
issue may be mentioned— 
“What is Kartaline?’’— 


Family 
M ag QZ un é. Some Future Day—A Bel- 
gian Holiday—Domeatic 


Training for Girls—Debility: Its Causes and 
Cure—Our Garden—A Chinese Newspaper— 
Wearer and Maker—On the Endings of Letters 
—The Children’s Room—An Evening ina Nor- 
wegian Vicarage—Table Decorations — Remu- 
nerative Employment for Women—What to 
Wear—The Perfect Lady—The Gatherer, a rec- 
ord of the great and useful inventions and discov- 
eries of the day. Pure and well-selected Fiction 
is plentifully provided, and the Illustrations (40) 
are profuse, and invariably of the best order. 
Send Ten Cents for sample copy. Price, 15 cents 
Monthly ; $1.50 per Year. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


Cassell’s 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


THE WORLD’S PROGRESS. An Index 
to Universal History, and a Cyclopxdia of 
Facts, Dates, and General Information. Com- 
piled by Georer PaLtmerR Putnam, A.M. New 
Edition. Revised and extended to the present 
time by Frederick B. Perkins and Lynds E. 
Jones. Large Octavo, with a fine portrait on 
steel of the compiler. Cloth extra, &6.00. 
Half Morocco, extra, $10.00. 

The work contains a Chronological and Alpha- 
betical Record of all essential facts in the prog- 
ress of society from the beginning of history to 
the presenttime. It is accompanied by a chart of 
history representing the rise, revolutions, and 
falls of the principal empires of the world. 

Of this work which has been standard for a 
number of years, some thirty thousand copies 
have been sold. 


THE WORDS OF CHRIST. Considered 
as Principles of Personal and Social Growth. 
By Joun Bascom, President University of 
Wisconsin. 8vyo, $1.50. 


PROSE MASTERPIECES FROM MOD- 
ERN ESSAYISTS : comprising single specimen 
essays from Irving, Leigh Hunt; Lamb, De 
Quincey, Landor, Sydney Smith, Thackeray, 
Emerson, Arnold, Morley, Helps, Kingsley, 
Ruskin, Lowell, Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude. 
Freeman, Gladstone, Newman, Leslie Stephen. 
3 volumes. Large paper edition, with por- 
traits. Cloth extra, gilt top, rough edges, $7.50 
most admirable collection, which 

not a specimens of the best English style. but 

the methods of thought and characteristic modes 
of expression of the several writers.’’—|{Maga- 
zine of American History. 

*,* Putnam’s new Catalogue sent upon appli- 
cation. 


THE 


COTTAGE HEARTH. 


$1.50 A YEAR. 


This Monthly Magazine will publish during 1884 
bright and interesting stories by the best American 
writers, such as 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Edward Everett 

Hale, Susan Warner, Joaquin Miller, Fran- 

ces L. Mace, Mrs. Abcy Merton Diaz, Rose 

Terry Cooke, Celia Thaxter. Lucy Larcom. 


Choice sand P Sketches and Articles upon Noted 
ments for Mothe for 


on HHonltare and valuable teste Recipes for 
use. 


household 


All Beautifully [llustrated. 
How to get 


200 PAGES 
Choice Reading 


25 CENTS. 


We will send as sample copies 6 back num- 
bers of the Corracse Hearru for 25 cents in 
stamps. 

AGENTS WANTED, 
To whom liberal pay will be given. Address 

THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Boston, Mass. 


No reading more enjoyable 
or helpful can be found, and no 
gift more acceptable can be 


made, than a Subscription to 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT, the 
weekly, large ag pamphlet 
edition of EECHER’S 


SERMONS. gow it to your 
Pastor; your Missionary friend 
on the frontier ; your old Pa- 
rents; your young men and 
maidens away at College; your 
thinking, or doubting, or sor- | 
rowing Friend. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, @2; to Clergymen or 
Theological Students, @1.70. Subscriptions maj 
begin with any Number, but it is better to begin with 
the Volume, Oct. 10, 1883. Back numbers supplied. 


sm Sample Copy Mailed free. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


nn. p pe, I ay 
sliver, et 


Co., Yal 


WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS 
WILL ADOPT THE 


( -ommon Sense 


Music Reader, 
By : R. Palmer and A. T. Schauffler. 


A care ed book of Studies and Recre- 
ngt the method so successfully used 
by the Church Choral Union in New York City. 


Better results can be obtained by the usc 
of this Music Book than by any ‘other. 

A Olass can be taught to read ordinary Charch 
Music in all keys, in EIGHTEEN LESSONS. 
An abundant supply of choice Tunes, Glees. 


Part Songs, etc., Sacred and Secular. 
160 pages, handsome ‘ly gotten up. 


Price, $6 per dos. by Ex.; 60 Ots. per copy by Mail. 7 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 


Nev, York. Chicago. 


THE MAGAZINEOF ART 


FOR FFBRUARY, 1884—NOW READY. 


Contains an interesting article on CHARLES 
HENRY MILLER, N.A., by S. G. W. 
BENJAMIN, entitled 
AN AMERICAN LANDSCAPE-PAINTER, 
with Portra® and Two Engravings. 

“The February issue contains over Thirty-five 
engravings in all, with numerous interesting 
papers.” 

PRICE, 35 CENTS MONTHLY . $3.50 PER YEAR. 

For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrirsp, 
739 & 741 Broadway, N. Y. 


the 


SINGERS WELCOME. 


neinsing Ciase Book by L. O. Emerson, is 
ving success, is in every way a good book 
= the saber and learner, with the best of music 
and improved elements. Has received dec ided 
praise who have used it ip their Fall 
classes, an — willing to recommend it 
to all commencing nter classes. 192. pages. 
d sacred tunes, im elements, &c. 
&c. Order it with perfect confidence 


Price 75 cents. 


Cantatas for Societies. 
tedemption. cas Gounod. 

Ruth and Boaz. (65 om) ORR Andrews, 
and many others. Also 100 Masses by the best 


— containing some of the sweetest and best 
sacred music. Send for lists and descriptions 


ALL OF THE OPERAS, the older 


tandard operse form for $1 each; 
LAKME MIGNO! ( (82) MEFIS. 
TOFELE FATINI A (92. : BELLS OF COKNE- 


VILI LE ; and ‘ine new light o 
IOLAN TRATES and PATIENCE, aad 
many 

Any book mailed post-free for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


BARBOUR’S 
Macrame Lace Flax Threats. 


1784. 


(In One-Pound Boxes.) 1883. 


Attractive 
and Useful 

Occupation 
for Ladies. 


rs and instruc- 


Brows ude for « ork. 
All All “Flax fos and machine 


a sale by Fancy and Goods Dealers through- 
out the countey. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
134 Church Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boston. 
517 and 519 Market Street San Francisco. 


The FLORAL World 


illustrated @1.00 monthly fr to 
aire enclose this to us no Ay for post. 
LORAL WORLD, Park, ILL. 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


Writing 
Fluid 


Samples of the leading numbers of Pens sent for trial on receipt of two cent stamp. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 758 and 755 Broadway, New York, 
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HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
PAUL’S HELPER.—ACTS XV., 35-41. 


By HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
AUL’S heart was always full of love for the people 
to whom he preached. No matter whether they 
were Jews or Gentiles, he called them all his children. 
He was not satisfied that they should just hear about 


Jesus Christ, and believe in him: he wanted them to go 


on growing more and more like him, learning God’s 
law and laying aside sinful ways. Fathers and mothers 
take the most care and thought for the youngest and 
weakest of their children, and so Paul was most anxious 
about the feeble little churches which he had gathered 
on his first missionary journey—just a few Christian 
believers banded together in the midst of enemies. 
When the church at Antioch was well established, 
when the people understood that it was only the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ that was to save them, and had 
teachers that were able to take care of them, Paul said 
to Barnabas, ‘‘ Let us go again and visit our brethren 
in every city where we have preached the word of the 


Lord, and see how they do.” 


Barnabas was quite willing to go, but he wanted to 
take Mark, his nephew, with him. This young man 
started to go with them on the first missionary journey. 
They thought he would make a very good helper be- 
cause Barnabas was his uncle ; his mother was a Chris- 
tian believer, and Mark had always lived among the 
disciples. But Mark was not a brave disciple, and 
when he found that the journey was going to be a very 
long one, and that instead of being honored they were 
often in great danger, he was afraid, and turned back. 
He was ashamed of this afterward, and was willing to 
go again ; but Paul did not think he was the right kind 
of ahelper. So, as Barnabas was determined to have 
Mark, they two started out together; but Paul took with 
him Silas, one of the chief men from the church at 
Jerusalem, who had come down to Antioch on a visit. 
Silas was a good friend and companion for Paul, just as 
Barnabas had been, but he still needed some younger 
man to write his letters, and go on his errands, and do a 
great many things for him. He waited for God to show 
him just the rightone, who loved God with all his heart. 
und who was ready to go with him, if it was necessary, 
to prison or to death. God had just such a helper ready 
for him; he had been training and preparing him for 
many years; but he did not live at Jerusalem, or at 
Antioch ; so Paul had to start on his journey without 
him. Paul and Silas visited a good many churches, 
and everywhere they were made glad by finding that 
the brethren had been faithful, and were growing 
stronger in the Lord. By and by they came to Lystra. 
Paul had a very hard time at Lystra on his first visit. 
The people rose up against him when he was preaching, 
and stoned him until they thought he was dead, and 
then they fastened a rope about him, and dragged him 
out of the city, and left him. After his enemies had 
gone he revived, and finally was able to go away to an- 
other city. But Paul must have thought that was a 
very bad place, and he would hardly have expected to 
find his helper there. Yet in this very city of Lystra 
was the home of the young man who was Paul’s best 
and dearest helper, whom he calls his dearly beloved 
son, and who served him and worked with him more 
faithfully than any one else. 

The name of the young man was Timothy. He did 
not know what a great work God had for him to do, but 
all his life he had been getting ready to do great things 
by being faithful in little things. When he was only a 
child he began to learn and to study God’s Word. His 
good mother and grandmother taught him very carefully, 
and so, though he grew up in a heathen city, and even 
had a heathen father, he loved and served the true God. 
This family wereamong Paul’s friends in Lystra. They 
listened to the wonderful story of Jesus, they saw the 
poor cripple healed by the power of his name, and they 
believed on the Son of God. Timothy was so sincere 
and earnest that he soon came to be known to all the 
disciples in that region, and when Paul came back on 
this second journey they told him about him. This was 
the man whom God had chosen, and from that time he 
was like a dear son to Paul. He traveled about with 
him, he helped him in allhis work, he carried messages 
to the churches, he stayed with him when he was a pris- 
oner at Rome, and wrote for him several of his beauti- 
ful letters, which have been preserved for us to read. 
And when Paul was old, this beloved helper himself 
preached the gospel of Jesus Christ, and is remembered 
with a:most as much love and reverence as Paul is. 

It was on this journey that God sent Paul even further 
away from home than he had ever thought of going. 
He sent him to carry the good news over into Europe. 
That is the country from which our people came, many 
years ago, and we want to remember Timothy as one of 
the helpers who was brave enough to go with Paul 
The churches they gathered were like little lights  shin- 
ing in the dark. By and by the light spread from them 
all over the country, growing all the time brighter and 
brighter, until at last some of the good Christians came 


across the ocean to America, and then this country began 
to grow tright. But, you see, it all came from this mis- 
sionary journey of Paul’s that you and I are not heathen ; 
and Timothy, this young helper, had a hand in lighting 
up the world for us. 

Are you not glad that when a child he began to know 
the Holy Scriptures, which made him wise unto salva- 
tion, through faith which is in Christ Jesus? Perhaps 
God has some such work for us to do, and is going to 
let us be helpers to carry his light into dark places. The 
way to begin is to keep our own lights shining brightly, 
and try every day to speak some good word, and do 
some kind act in his name. There are none so young 
or so weak or so poor that they cannot do that, and so 
help spread God’s light of peace on earth and good will 
to men. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF JOURNALISM. 


NOTES FROM A LECTURE BY RICHARD HOLT 
HUTTON, 
Editor of the Spectator."" 


ICHARD HOLT HUTTON recently delivered 
R before the Liverpool Reform Club a very able 
address on the true position and proper functions of the 
English newspaper press ; and much of the matter is 
equally pertinent to the American press. When such a 
subject is opened by a man who holds a first place 
among English journalists, what he says upon it is of 
real significance and importance. 

He declared that the newspaper press of to-day is not, 
as Carlyle called it in the past generation, ‘‘the new 
Church ;” nor yet is it the ‘‘ new Parliament wherein the 
great problems that trouble a nation’s life are threshed 
out more thoroughly than they can ever be upon the 
floor of the House of Commons; nor yset is it the final 
Court of Appeal in which the judgment of public 
opinion is pronounced upon every question, great and 
small, that engages the attention of the world.” 

This opinion of the newspaper press, quoted from a 
recent writer, Mr. Hutton regards as exaggerated and 
dangerous. ‘‘ The newspaper press,” he said, ‘‘is an 
immense influence, but it is a subsidiary influence ; sub- 
sidiary to the great personal leaders who apply the 
moral and political principles of life to the actual situa- 
tion ; and if we asssume for a moment that the press can 
supersede either the spiritual teachers or the statesmen 
of a country, we take a view of its function sure in the 
end to diminish instead of increase it.’ 

But Mr. Hutton thinks that there are two counterbal- 
ancing forces at work, always able t» prevent a newspa- 
per dictatorship. First, the personal influence of great 
minds. Men recognize their leaders and follow them. 
In the religious world Cannon Liddon, Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. Moody, exercise a personal 
influence which can hardly be affected by the press. 
There was a time when no man was more bitterly re- 
viled by the newspapers than Mr. Spurgeon, and no man 
ever more triumphantly outrode the storm of obloquy 
than he did. Men like Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Ruskin, 
in spite of all that newspapers can say against them, on 
certain occasions are able to lead the whole nation—news- 
paper writers included—in the path which they have 
chosen. 

The second great safeguard against anything like a 
newspaper dictatorship is found, he says, ‘‘in the for- 
tunate fact that there is nothing like concerted action 
among newspapers. Each goes its own way, and 
though there is undoubtedly a tendency on the part of 
journalists to adopt the badge of a person or party, yet 
there is a sufficient variety of opinion and enough free- 
dom of discussion to keep down the arrogance of any 
particular newspaper. 

‘« Nevertheless,” he adds, ‘‘it is not to be denied that 
the press is absorbing more and more of the power which 
once belonged to Parliament, and is becoming more and 
more potent in the decision of all questions of public 
interest. But this fact, instead of inflating the journalist 
with a notion of self-importance, ought rather to fill him 
with a sense of his humbleness and his responsibility. 
Individually, he cannot compete with any man in pub- 
lic life. He is but a pen without a name, though he may 
be the chief contributor to the greatest journal in the 
world. He is of less account to the public than a fourth- 
rate actor, or the dullest member of Parliament.” 

But while this is his personal position, he is at the 
same time one of those who command that wonderful 
organ, with its thousand pipes of different pitch, whose 
voice is at once the molder and the exponent of public 
opinion. In the latter degree it is toa certain extent 
mechanical. It reports speeches, publishes letters, and 
conveys by various means a more or less accurate idea 
of the way in which feeling, in any particular locality 
or among any special circle, is drifting. But it has, be- 
yond all doubt, also, the other function of creating and 
molding the opinion of the day ; and therefore jour- 
nalists, great and small, should feel the n and sober- 
ing influence of ‘‘a vision of the thousands of homes into 
which their words will go, the voice of the unseen 


teacher and guide ; of the innumerable varieties of men 


and women upon whom they will make some impres. 
sion, however slight, and over whom of necessity they 
must exercise some influence, be it little or great, for 
good or evil.” Even the vainest ef common soldiers can 
hardly delude himself with the notion that he has won 
the battle ; and yet the battle never would be won if 
there was not, deep down in the hearts of rank and file, 
a sense of the greatness of the work to be achieved, and 
of the personal responsibility of each for his individual 
share of it. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column.) 


More than two months ago I wrote to the Christian Union ask- 
ing advice as to the serving of a supper, and inclosing a stamp 
as desired. I have watched the paper every week, but no notice 
has been taken of my question, though you distinctly say “ the ed- 
tor of this department is glad to receive questions,” etc. It has sur- 
prised me that there was no reply, but perhaps the letter did not 
reach you, and so I try again, hoping for better success. W1!l you 
please suggest a bill of fare of four or five courses for a hand- 
some though not specially elaborate seven-o’clock supper fora 
party of eight or ten persons? Please tell me how suppers are 
served in New York, whether bouillon is fashionable, if a variety 
of china can be used, if tea or coffee is served at the beginning 
or end of the meal, and if so if in smad/ cups ; also if finger-bow]ls 
are admissible, as at lunch or dinner? If you will kindly help me 
out of my perplexity I shali be very much obliged. I ama con- 
stant and interested and instructed reader of your valuable 
paper. R. A. 

Your former note did not reach us. ‘‘ Handsome”’ seven- 
o’clock suppers are not served in New York, toour knowledge. 
A meal at that hour of the day is almost invariably a dinner. 
In other places we have greatly enjoyed such a supper. 
We would suggest that you do not use bouillon ; it is excellent 
for luncheon or an afternoon tea, but not for supper. China 
in variety is in good taste. You might have oysters stewed 
in a thick, rich liquor, followed by small birds, or French 
chops with Saratoga potatoes, then chicken, lobster, or 
shrimp salad, and cake, with sweetmeats and fruit if you 
like. At one elegant supper which we greatly enjoyed, last 
autumn, an elegant dish of plums, pears, and grapes was 
the pride of the venerable host. His garden, which the én- 
croachment of the city had not been strong enough to wrest 
from him, held some trees and vines which were his delight, 
and their fruit was a fitting crown to the feast. We should 
serve. finger-bowls with fruit always. Coffee, chocolate, and 
tea might be served, not in small cups, early in the meal. 
With all our suggestions, the supper must be the outcome of 
the taste and ingenuity of the housekeeper. If any critical 
‘**master of the house ’’ has to be suited, consult some good 
caterer in your neighborhood. Customs differ in different 
regions. There are a variety of dishes which would add 
something to a supper of this kind. One such is cold chicken 
or turkey, instead of being served as ordinary boned chicken 
or turkey, surrounded with a meat jelly and molded in some 
handsome form. The advice we gave last week is applica- 
ble here. 


In The Christian Union of November 22, column of Hints, 
Question, and Answers, *‘ Dot Miller’’ says she, as well as other 
young graduates, would be gl:.d to know of some way to earn 
“ pin-‘money.’’ Allow me to suggest an occupation wh ch Is at- 
tracting the attention chiefly of those who have “ brains,” is a 
most ladylike employment, suited alike to the old and young, 
one which gives healthful exercise in the open air, and the house 
as well, ffom which one of the most wonderful lessons in en- 
tomology cun be learned, and is astudy of one of God’s most won- 
derful works. “Silk Cuiture’’ is light and easy work, requiring 
chiefly patience and skill, isa home industry, and does not wate- 
rially interfere with the daily household duties. Wherever the 
osuge Orange or mulberry can be obtained the work can be en- 
tered upon experimentally at once. Try it on a small scale, 
rather than “‘ go into it,’’ so that possible failure from inexperi-~ 
ence or other causes would not entail a loss, or discourage the ama- 
teur silk-grower ; very often a failure is our best teacher. The 
expense will be so small it will be within the reach of every 
young girl. M. M.D. 

We have received from our correspondent a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘ Bombyx Mori, a Manual of Silk Culture,’’ which gives 
her directions for raising silk. Weare doubtful about the 
permanence of the present interest in silk-worms in this 
country. It is possible that, as an adjunct to housekeeping 
—as poultry raising or bee keeping—it might be profitable 
if the machinery for preparing the cocoons were to be per- 
fected. At present, however, we should not advise women 


to build large pecuniary hopes on this industry. 


Corn bread is a favorite breakfast adjunct, and house- 
keepers are always glad of a new or better way to make it. 
This is Mrs. B.’s rule: One pint of flour, one pint of corn 
meal, one-third of a cup of sugar, one teaspoonful of soda 
and two of cream tartar, two eggs, one pint of milk, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter. Mix the dry ingredients to 
gether, and sift them. Beat the eggs light, add the milk to 
the eggs, and stir into the dry ingredients. The melted but- 
ter is added last. Bake in a hot oven twenty minutes. 


Some time ago a black silk (Cutter’s, I think) was praised in 
Inquirers’ column, May I trouble you to again give the 
points in which it excels, and t» whom I can send for samples» 
I send my Union away soon as read, so cannot refer to the for- 
mer numbers. Yours truly, SUBSCRIBER. 

Mr. Cutter claims that his silk is pure, and therefore will 
not grow shiny, is strong, is woven of a more conyenient 
width. You can address him for further information, Johu 
D. Union Square, New York. 


We have several additional rul rules for knee-pads, but we 


have given all the space we can to the subject. We thank 
our correspondents for their kindness. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 

—The new State Capitol of Des Moines, 
Iowa, was dedicated on January 17, and 
Governor Sherman was inaugurated at 
the same time. | 

—A Boston journal, ‘‘ The Musical Ob- 
server,” encourages struggling composers 
by offering a prize of $2,000 for the best 
original opera sent to the office of the pa- 
per by July 1, 1884. 

—They are considering in Rome, Italy, 
the project of a uniform hour system with 
a common meridian. A diplomatic con- 
ference will shortly assemble at Washing- 
ton to effect an international agreement on 
the subject. 

—Mr. De Leon, an American, has present- 
ed to the Porte a scheme for a ship railway 
from the mouth of the ‘‘ River of Egypt,” 
near the boundary of Egypt and Pales- 
tine, to the River Akalah, which empties 
into the Red Sea. 

—A mysterious explosion aroused. the 
inhabitants of Schenectady, N. Y., early 
on the morning of January 16, which 
could be accounted for only on the theory 
that the unusually severe cold caused the 
on the Mohawk 
River. 

—The jail at Kingston, Roane County, 
Tenn., was set on fire one day last week 
by outsiders or prisoners, and nearly de- 
stroyed. Five prisoners escaped, some of 
whom were desperate characters. The 
jail was regarded as one of the strongest 
in the State. 

—The Cold Spring Chemical Works, 
near Allentown, Pa., were the scene of a 
terrific explosion January 18, which de- 
stroyed a portion of the buildings instant- 
ly. Six men were at work at the time, 
three of, whom were instantly killed. This 
is the second disaster of the sort within six 
months. 

—The one hundred and seventy-cighth 
anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin was celebrated on January 17 
by a dinner of the Typothete of New 
York at the Metropolitan Hotel. The or- 
ganization has been in existence since 
1866, and its object is to elevate the tone 
of the printing trade, to afford an opportu- 
nity for exchanges of opinion, and to in- 
sure concert of action on the part of all 
interested. 

—The funeral of the late Charles Del- 
mouico took place on Thursday, January 
17, at the little church. of St. Leo in 
Twenty-eighth Street, and was largely at- 
tended by the deceased man’s friends. 
The floral tributes were very numerous 
and beautiful. The casket was deposited 
later in the day in the family vault in the 
old Cathedral in Mott Street. A great 
crowd of curious sight-seers surrounded 
the church and endeavered to catch a 


glimpse of what was going on within. 


—A mysterious disappearance occurred 
in Boston January 16, in the sudden ab- 
sence of a young boy, Jesse Dean, age 


- fifteen, who has been in Boston for about 


four months studying violin-playing at 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
The boy lived with his mother near the 
Conservatory, and there was no reason 
why he should thus have disappeared. 
He was a bright, handsome little fellow, 
and his father is a well-to-do resident of 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

—The late Joseph Arnold, of the town 
of Birmingham, Conn., has made a pecul- 
iar bequest to the town, in the shape of 
thirty shares of stock in the Birmingham 
National Bank, of which he was cashier 


and director, to remain until the principal, 


together with the increase, shall equal and 
be of the value of five millions of dollars. 
The thirty shares are worth about $4,500, 
aud about 150 years will have elapsed be- 
fore the town will be benefited by the 


ft. 
~ loyal subjects of Canada have 
presented Her Royal Highness Princess 
Louise the chair which was used by her 


at the opening and closing of Parliament. 


during her residence in Canada, as a sou- 
venior of her sojourn in the Dominion; 
The following inscription may be read on 


the hack of the chair; ‘‘ Presented to her 


Royal Highness Princess Louise by the 
Ministers of the Dominion of Canada, 
advisers to His Excellency the Governor- 
General, the Marquis of Lorne, 1883.” 


HOW TOLIVE ON SIXPENCE A 

Mr. T. R. Allinson writes to the ‘‘ Times’ 
to give the result of some experiments 
which he has just made with the purpose 
of solving the difficulty of feeding the 
poor in London. The cry is that food 
is so dear that the poor cannot live. 
This is only true, Mr. Allinson says, 
if they want luxuries. On plain and 
wholesome fare they can live very cheaply. 
This the writer proves by experiments 
that he has made in his own case. A 
month ago he determined to live without 
flesh of any kind, milk, butter, eggs, 
cheese, tea, or coffee. After a month his 
weight had increased three and one-half 
pounds. The following passage explains 


‘the diet, which cost sixpence a day: 


‘‘ Breakfast consisted of a basin of por- 
ridge, made from a mixture of oatmeal 
and wheatmeal, which I found more pal- 
atable than either singly. This I usually 
ate with bread to insure thorough insali- 
vation. Then came bread fried in refined 
cotton-seed oil or fried vegetable haggis ; 
for drink I had a cup of cocoa or fruit 
sirup with warm water and sugar. The 
cocoa used was an ordinary one with 
plenty of starchin it, which makes a thick 
drink, and no milk is then required. Din- 
ner consisted of a thick vegetable soup 
and bread, potato pie, savory pie, vegeta- 
rian pie, vegetable stew, stewed rice and 
tomatoes, etc. For a second course I had 
bread plum-pudding, stewed rice and fruit, 
baked sago, “tapioca and apples, stewed 
prunes, figs, raisins, and bread. Tea meal 
consisted of bread and jam, stewed fruit, 
or some green stuff, as watercresses, celery, 
tomatoes, etc. I had only three meals a 
day, and frequently, when busy, I had 
only two, and a cup of cocoa and a bis- 
cuit for supper.’’-—[ Pall Mall Gazette. 

A WORKINGMAN AT HAWARDEN, 

One of the workingmen in Derby who pre- 
sented Mr. Gladstone recently with the des- 
sert service of Derby China, describes his 
visit to him: 

‘‘T must not waste your time with any mi- 
nute or extended description of the various 
incidents which occurred during our visit, 
But to us workingmen these incidents are 
fraught with the deepest interest. The charm- 
jing union of dignity, simplicity, and kindness 
in Mr. Gladstone’s manner I| cannot describe. 
We were received by Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
not with cold politeness or mere refined cour- 


tesy, but with manifest cordiality and warmth | 


of feeling, such as parents might exhibit to 
upgrown sons come home after long absence 
to spend their Christmas holiday. The sons 
and daughters of the Premier were equally 
pleasant and attentive. Nothing wasomitted 
that kindness could devise to make the day 
at Hawarden a red-letter day to us. We 
were highly delighted with our visit, and the 
entire proceedings were pronounced a suc- 
cess. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone expressed 
themselves as greatly pleased with the pres- 
ent we took them, as you will have gathered 
from the public prints. The dessert service 
is to be lent to our Derby Art Gallery for ex- 
hibition for a month, and then it wil be for- 
warded to Downing Street for the inspection 
of good people there. I had never seen Mr. 
Gladstone before; but on Saturday I was 
one of the common people who heard him 
gladly ; and at luncheon I had the high honor 
of sitting at his right hand and being served 
by him; and no baron or knight of old ever 
entertained his trusty retainers in more 
knightly style.”’ 

The writer of the letter of which the above 
is an extract is a mechanic, earning weekly 
wages at the Midland Railway Locomotive 
Works, Derby, and he composed the address 
which accompanied the dessert service, writ- 
ing and re-writing it until it fulfilled his 
ideal. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
| VALUABE MEDICINE, 

Dr. W. H. Parmelee, Toledo, O., says: ‘‘I 
have prescribed the ‘acid’ in a large variety 
of diseases, and have been amply satisfied 
that it is a valuable addition to our list of 


medicinal agents,” 


COMPARATIVE WORTH or BAKING POWDERS. 


HANFORD’S, when fresh....... 
CHARM (Alum Powder)* ..... 
AMAZON (Alum Powder)* . .. cs 
CLEVELAND'S 


PIONEER (San Francisco) .... 


HANFORD’S, when not fresh... iE 


ANDREWS &C9. (contains alum 
(Milwaukee.) “‘Regal."% ... 


BULK (Powder sold loose)... .. Com 
RUMFORD’S, when not fresh.. 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 
As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder. 


‘‘T have tested a package of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the 
market, and find it composed of and wholesome ingredients. It isacream 
of tartar powder of a high degree of merit, and does not contain either alum or 
phosphates, or other injurious substances, E. G. Love, Ph.D.”’ 

‘*Tt it a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure.” 

A. Morr, Ph.D.” 


“ T have examined a package of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in 
the market. I find it entirely free from alum, terra alba, or any other injurious sub- 
stance. Henry Morton, Ph.D., President of Stevens Institute of Technologv.”’ 


“ T have analyzed a package of Royal Baking Powder. The materials of which 
it is composed are pure and wholesome. 8. Dana Hayes, State Assayer, Mass.’’ 


The me meee Powder received the highest award over all competitors at 
the Vienna World’s Exposition, 1873 ; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; at the 
American Institute, and at State Fairs throughout the country. 

No other article of human fvod has ever received such high, emphatic, and uni- 
versal endorsement from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and Boards of 
Health all over the world. : 


Note.—The above DracRam illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking 
Powders, as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. 
A one pound can of each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in 
each can calculated, the result being as indicated. This practical test for worth by 
Prof. Schedler only proves what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking 
Powder knows by practical experience, that, while it costs a few cents per pound 
more than ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, and, besides, affords the advan- 
tage of better werk. A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder wili convince any 
fair minded person of these facts. 

* While the di shows some of the alum powders to be of a higher degree 
of strength than other powders ranked below them, it is not to be taken as indica 
ting that they have any value. All alum powders, no matter how high their strength 
are to be avoided as dangerous. 


a Bliss’ A bundance.— 90 pods counted on a le plant. Very productive, 15 to 18 inches high. Second 
cents per packet; § packets, $1.00. 
’ 7” &-—A perpetual bearer yielding a full : an excellent late variety, 18 to 
inches high. Peas 1 1-Zinches per packet ; 5 
ea, Bliss American Wonder, —The best and earliest variety grown. Very dwarf, excellent flavor. 20 cents per 
pert 49 cents per pint, 75 cents per quart, post-paid. 
N. —These three varieties will give you Peas the entire season until frost. Require no x 
American Champion Watermelon,— The best eating and best shipping melon grown. More productive than anyother 
kt., § pkts. $1.00. Cauliflower, Sea Foam.—rThe best early variety, sure to head. 50 cts. per packet, 
ubarb, Early Paragon.—a new English variety. The earliest and most productive. Never runs to seed, 
Facts ouly fos sale, 75 58 cach. post-paid. Pansy, Bliss’ Perfection.— The choicest strain yet produced. Our Gar- 
C ation. Sukh 4, contains a beautifully colored plate of this magnificent variety, 50 cts. per packet of 50 seeds. 
arn ’ es perean.— The finest ever introduced. Continue in flower the whole season. 50 cts. per pkt. Plants, 
50 cts. each. $4.00 for the set of varieties. Wild Garden Seeds.—A mixture of 100 varieties of Flower Seeds. A 
a rod ground. 25 cts. per pkt., 5 pkts. $1.00. For other Novelties see Dliss’ Mlustrated 
= which describes the newest and choicest Flowers, Vegetables, Fruits, Cereals, Plants, etc. Mailed /rce. 
BLISS’ ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK FOR TH FARM AND GARDEN, 150 


New “York. 


Beautiful Colored BE) illustrations. Invaluable to all interested in gardening orfarming. Mailed for 6 cents 


B. K. B 


ISS & SONS, 34 Barciay Street, 


Aut PLants. 
EVERY SACK TESTED FOR VITALITY. ALL TESTED IN GARDENS FOR PURITY AND VALUE. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST or ALL TESTED VARIETIES, FREE. 


seed Storeathome. Send forcatalogue. HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., Rochester, NY. and Chicago, IIL 


My Vegetable and Flower Sced Catalogue for 
1884, the result of thirty years’ experience as a 
Grower, will be sent free to all who apply. 
All my Seed is warranted to be fresh and true te 


to refill erders gratis. My collection of v ble 


in 
tatees, Marb 
Rarity © Hubbard Seunch and of 
new Veactablen, | the patronage of the > 
ens and on the farms o 
my be found my beat 
JAMES 3. H. GREGORY, Seed Grower, Marbiechead, Mass. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FINANCIAL. 


The week that has just passed has been an 
eventful one in the markets of Wall Street, 
made so especially by the developments 
in connection with the collapse of the 
North River Construction Co. This com- 
pany was incorporated, with a capital of 
ten million dollars, a few years ago, for 
the specific purpose of contracting to build 
the West Shore Railway ; this latter en- 
terprise has proved a very expensive one, 
and is now nearly completed, at a cost of 
sixty millions of dollars in place of forty- 
five millions, which was the highest esti- 
mate made by the engineers at the time of 
its inception; the fifteen millions additional 
cost is the straw which broke the back of 
the construction company, and which has, 
during the past week, finally forced it 
into a receiver's hands. The heavy issue 
of first mortgage bonds on the West Shore 
Line, with the necessity of adding thereto 
a second mortgage of twenty-five million 
dollars (making an issue of $125,000 
a mile or more), has so discredited the 
market value of the first issue that, dur- 
ing the week, they have sold as low as 
fifty cents on the dollar. This great pres- 
sure on the market, resulting from the 
enormous forced sales of these bonds, has 
had the effect to demoralize values on the 
whole list, and timid capitalists have dis- 
posed of large lines of stocks and spec- 
ulative bonds; some of them in order 
to assure their ability to retain their 
holdings in the West Shore securities. 


In addition to this event named above, 


the Ontario and Western Railway, con- 
nected with the West Shore line, and 
being involved in its financial misfortunes 
and that of the North River Construction 
Company, has asked the courts, through 
its Treasurer, for a receivership. This, of 
course, has aggravated the situation, which 
has been made all the more critical from 
the fact that the Northwestern Railroad 
Pool and the Trunk Line Pool of the 
Eastern roads are in the midst of their 
wrangle over their respective rates and 
apportionments. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that the week has been one of great 
strain ; there were times when it seemed 
as if a panic was inevitable ; indeed, for 
the whole week a semi-panic has existed, 
until on Thursday, when a check was 
placed on the downward course by the 
great leaders. The losses occurring in this 
crisis have been largely felt by the rich 
men and capitalists who enlisted in the 
West Shore enterprise ; and the shrink- 
age in the values of stocks in the general 
list has fallen on the inside holders, who 
are principally the directors and man- 
agers of the various corporations, as they 
are now the heavy holders of securities 
and shares of their respective companies. 
At the present writing it looks as though 
the worst were over, and we repeat, in 
substance, what we said in last week’s 
column, that prices are very low, and that 
three years of shrinkage have at last fur- 
nished a very solid basis for a not very 
distant advance in values, especially since 
during all these years the railways of the 
country have been doing a prosperous 
business, which has resulted in making 
the shares of a number of the larger com 
panies substantial dividend payers. 
_ The bank statement for the week is as 


follows: 
Loans, increase.......... ...... $2,689,600 
Specie, increase................. 2,810,400 
Legal Tenders, increase......... 2,654,000 
Deposits, inckease............... 7,327,000 
Reserve, increase. . 8,182,650 


This leaves the surplus reserve over 


- $17,000,000, which places the banks in an 


unprecedentedly strong position. Moncy 
is a drug, and finds comparatively few 


takers at from one and a half to two — 
ESTATE in St Paul, 
ustions. 
rities. 


MONEY ‘LOANED 
COCHRAN & 


‘erences, 


To. Institutions, Capitalists, 
AND OTHERS, 


Having money to invgst, or United 
States Oalled Bonds past due or falling 
due, or who are contemplating realizing 
the present high premium on 4 1-2s and 
4s, we may be able to suggest other de- 
sirable investments which will meet 
their views. 


We are giving attention to the wants 
of conservative investors, and are pre- 
pared at any time, upon request to do so, 
to forward lists, descriptions, and prices 
of the most approved securities to be 
found in the market. 


Accounts of bankd, corporations, and 
individuals received, subject to check at 
sight. 


Orders for the purchase or sale, on 
Commission, of all marketable Stocks 
and Bonds executed in the Stock Ex- 
change or in the open market. 


Called United States Bonds 


Received at full value in exchange for 
Government Bonds (uncalled) or other 
approved securities, of which descriptive 
lists will be furnished on application. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau St., New York. 


CON TI NEW ‘TAT, 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

{00 Broadway, New York. 
insures againet loss by Fire at Reasonable Rates. 
Capital paid in Osa. 1, 000, 000; 00 

ork Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety Funds now amount to 81, 800. wo. 
Oxnus Puox, Sec'y. GEO. T, HOPX, Pres't. 


netti investors 8 cent. 
Land Loans Princinal and interest guaran 
teed. Guarant on capital of a fer to 
any comme agency. Send for . Texas 
Loan Agency 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT. Free, 


(New) F. Nason & Co., 120 Fulton Street, New York 


Gold Watch Free. De. 


ing W ate 

with their answer, for w Sg F 


HOME GUEST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


CHURCH EQ UIPMENT. 


‘MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the since 
&ch Fire Alarm 
other belis: also Chimes and Peals. 


Meneely & Co., West t Troy, N.Y. 


Church Furniture. S. Banners. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Tower 
Clocks, etc.,,etc. ces and cata 


sent Addreas 
McSuane & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits. Communion Tables, ets. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, tc 


J. R. LAMB, 


Carmine St.. Rew 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
pad Tin for Churches, 

» Cinginagti. 


VANDUZEN é 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


IS NOT: 


A DENOMINATIONAL journal; devoted to the interests of a perty or a 


sect. 

A CHUROH NEWS paper: devoted to village gossip and ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery. 

A THEOLOGICAL paper; devoted to acrimonious debates about abstruse doc- 
trines. 

A WEEKLY SORAP paper: made up of scissorings of other  news- 
papers. 

A DAILY paper: reprinted in the form of a weekly. 

A §TORY paper: filled up with sensational and sentimental fictior 


IT IS: 


A NEWS paper: giving a full report of the world’s history week by wee«, and inter 
preting it. 

A CHRISTIAN paper: applying to every practical qenthie:-encial. political, do- 
mestic, and personal—the principles taught in the New Testament. 

A PROGRESSIVE paper : teaching about the things of to-day, that its readers may 


be better prepared for to-morrom. 


A COMPREHENSIVE paper: concerned with everything that concerns the well- 
being of men and women. ; 


A HOME paper : edited at home, and for home reading. 


A HELPFUL paper: aiming in every article to make its readers, better, wiser, 
happier. 


A FEARLESS paper: owing nothing to a party, a sect, or a faction. 


An INTERESTING paper : edited on the principle that ‘If you can’t make a paper 
so attractive that people will be eager to read it, you had better not make it at 


ali.”’ 


ITS PECULIAR FEATURES ARE: 
The Qutlook. 
The Three Great Cities. 


The Spectator. 

Inquiring Friends. 
Hints, Questions, and Experiences, Aunt Patience’s Writing-Desk. 
Sunday-School Papers. Sunday Afternoon. | 


Books and Authors. 


ITS SPIRIT IS: 


CHRISTIAN, PROGRESSIVE, 
CATHOLIC, CONSERVATIVE, 
HELPFUL, FEARLESS, 
THOUGHTFUL, INTERESTING. 
EDITORS 


LYMAN ABBOTT, 


‘assisted by many of the best-known writers as contributors. 
TERMS FOR THE CHRISTIAN UNION : 
$3.00 per Annum; $2.50 to Clergymen, in advance. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE. 
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THE 


PuBrisHer’s Desk. 


New YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 1884. 


— 


Any of our subscribers who feel willing 
to spare their copies of the last number of 
The Christian Union (January 17) will 
confer a favor by sending them to us. 
Although the full edition was printed, it 
is already exhausted, and copies are de- 
sired for such of our new subscribers as 
wish the paper from the first of the year. 


_ We will announce in this column the 
time when the seed packets may be ex- 
pected by the large number of our syb- 
scribers who have expressed their desire 
for them. Delays have been experienced 
by Nellis & Co., who are preparing them 
for us, and it seems necessary that a little 
patience be exercised in waiting for them. 
Undoubtedly many have means of using 
part of the seeds at present, and for their 
sakes we especially regret the delay. 
They will probably be received within 
two or three weeks. . 


If any of our readers who are inter- 
ested in their Sunday-school libraries 
wish to know just how we can help them 
to increase their list of books, we will 
be glad to have them say so on a postal 
card addressed to A. E. P., The Christian 
Union, 20 Lafayette Place, New York 
City. 

We are informed by the Century Co. 
that the January number of the ‘‘ Century ” 
is out of print, and that orders will be 
filled as soon as a new edition can be pre- 
pared. This is another occasion for a 
display of patience on the part of those 
of our friends who have ordered the above 
magazine through us, 


REMEMBER. 

(1) That you can save the amount of your 
own subscription by sending in, within ten 
days of the date of your renewal, the names 
of four new subscribers. 

(2) That each new or renewing subscriber 
is entitled to the package of seeds advertised 
in past numbers of The Christian Union. 

(3) That those who wish to take other first- 
class periodicals in connection with The Chris- 
tion Union can secure them at a considerable 
reduction from the regular prices by taking 
advantage of our clubbing rates. For in- 
stance, The Christian Union and ‘‘ P!ymouth 
Pulpit ” will be sent to one address one year 
for $4 ; The Christian Union and the “Century 
“Magazine’’ for $6.40; The Christian Union 
and the ‘English Illustrated Magazine,”’ 
$4.15, etc., etc. 

(4) That all taking advantage of this last 
offer, after receiving the first numbers of the 
periodicals to which they have subscribed, 
must send all complaints in regard to them 
to their respective publishers. 


LIVE SEEDS. 

* Of course none of us want to plant any- 
thing but live seeds. In order to secure them 
we must deal only with reliable parties. 
Dead seeds, especially of corn, are likely to 
be offered this year in great quantities. Hi- 
ram Sibley & Co., of Rochester, N. Y., and 
Chicago, Lll., are a house that it is safe to 
deal with. Although they sell thousands of 
varieties of vegetable, field, and flower seeds, 
yet they make a specialty of seed corn. Their 
catalogue and price-list costs a postal card. 


B. K. Bliss & Sons is one of the oldest and 
mast reliable seed-houses in the country. 
They have had the distinction of bringing 
out, many new varieties of vegetables and 
flowers, notable among which is the “ Early 
Rose”? potato, the ‘‘ Everbearing Pea,’’ and 
Bliss’s “ Perfection’? pansy. Their Hand- 
book for the Farm and Garden is mailed to 


any addréss on receipt of six cents. 


The yearly statement of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe Insurance Co., published in 
another column, is a splendid exhibit of the 


businéss of this large and conservative com- | 


pany. A special feature isthe important dif- 
ference between the income and expenditure 
items.. The surplus shows the large amount 
of $2,576,511, which is meengarie of the vast 
resourses the home office, 


Messrs. 8. C. Small & Co., of Boston, huve 
just completed an elegant pulpit suit of six- 
teen pieces in oak and upholstered in crimson 
plush for Mrs, Senator Sabine, who will pre- 
sent it to the church at Stillwater, Minn. ‘his 
firm is one of the largest manufacturers of 
church and lodge furniture in the country, 
and has furnished over one hun red 
churches the past season. Their advertise- 
ment in this paper: 


Parties who cénttemplate visiting Europe 
will do well to correspond with Dr. E. Tcur- 
jee, Boston, the leader of so many pleasant 
trips over the ocean ; who will send a desci ip- 
tive pamphlet free to all applicants. The 
Christian Union says: ‘‘ Dr. Tourjee’s exc ur- 
sions are the most satisfactory, the best pian- 
ned and conducted, and embrace a wider 
range of travel than any other of the exc ur- 
sion tours.”’ 


It is of the greatest AIRS to our agri- 
cultural friends when seeking for seeds to 
plant in 1884, to secure the best that can pos- 
sibly be procured. Any seeds. bought of 
James J. H. Gregory, Seed Grower, Mart le- 
head, Mass., are warranted first-class. Mr. 
Gregory has been in the seed business for 
thirty years, and has always given satisiac_ 
tion. If you desire his large, complete cata- 
logue of all kinds of seeds, he will send it to 
you free of — 


On our 93d page will be found 
a striking and instructive illustration of the 
comparative worth of the various kinds of 
baking powders now in the market. 


GIVE HEED! A cold is often thought to 
be a too trifling matter to claim attention 
till it gets such a hold on the lungs as to 
imperil the life of the consumptive patiert: 
then, and not until then, do many think 
seriously of relief, when it often comes too 
late; what foolish negligence, we say, when a 
25-cent bottle of Madame Porter's Cough Bal- 
sam will give ease. 


To children it is important that their feet should 
J cau be done with Wilsor la 

rn Insoles. Use them and avold Colds, 
ha, Sore Throat, and Di btheria. Made all sizes, 


Sol by druggists and shoe dealers. Price 50 cents. 


— 


MARKET GARDENERS 
And all others who want the BEST Cabbag 
Onion, Beet, Carrot, ecg Cucumber, Tomato an 
other Seeds, direct from the Farm, at the Lowest 
Prices, can now get them at wholesale rates. Cata- 
1 e, with directions for cultivation, F E. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Moretorm Farm, Koches- 


ter, N. Y. 
Seeds for the Childreu, 2 per cent. discount. If 
ou do not want the Catalogue, let the Children send 
‘ r it, and meme at once, as this advertisement will 
not be repeat 


— — 


ODEL PRESS. 


= Price, complete with Type, & 

$5 to and up. Prints Cards, 
culars, Labels, T 
for Business, Schools, Churches, &c. 
It is very durable and rapid, and so 
simple that any boy can work it and 
earn hundreds of dollars a year 
12.000 sold. Send 2 cent stamp for 


Page Catalogue, with gorgeous 


work eon a 


Mode aday & Co. 
IMPROVED. | Mfrs. 721 Chestaut phia. 


PYAMIA. 


Is the most virulent furm of blood-poison- 
ing. Less speedily fatul, but not less cer- 
tainly so, is the Vitiation of the blood of 
which the first symptoms are Pimples, 
Sties, Boils, and Cutaneous Erup- 
tions. Whenthe taint of Scrofula gives 
warning of its presence by such indications, 
no time should be lost in using AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA, the only perfect and reli- 
able ne for the purification of the 


SCROFULA 


Is a foul corruption in the blood that rots 
out all the machinery of life. Nothing 
will eradicate it from the system and pre- 
vent its transmission to offspring but 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. This prepara- 
tion is also the only one that will cleanse 
the blood of Mercurial poison and the 
taint of Contagious Diseases. Impover- 
ished bloud is productive of 


ANANMIA, 


A wretched condition indicated os Pallid 
Skin, Flaccid Muscles, Shattered 
Nerves, and Melancholy. Its first 

mptoms are Weaknes 
ean of Nerve Force, and Mental De- 
ection. Its course, unchecked. leads 
nevitably to insanity or death. Women 
frequently suffer from it. The only medi- 
cine that, while purifying the blood, en- 
riches it with new vitality, and invigorates 
the whole system, is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. 
Sold by all d sts: Price $1; 
six for $5. 


Twin Foes to Life 


Are Indigestion and Constipation. 
Their primary symptoms are among the 
most distressing of minor human ailments, 
and a host of diseases, speedily resultant 
from them, mutually aggravate euch other 
and assail at once the whole machinery 
of life. Nausea, Foul Breath, Sour 
Stomach, Dizziness, Headaches, 
Bilious Fever, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Kidney Diseases, Piles, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Dropsy, and various Skin 
Disorders, are among the symptoms 
and maladies caused by derangement of 
of the stomach and bowels. 


A Thorough Purgative 


medicine is the first necessity for cure. 
Then the cathartic effect must be main- 
tuincd, in a mild degree, just sufficient 
tv prevent a recurrence of costiveness, 
und at the same time the liver, kidneys 
und stomach must be stimulated and 
<trengthened. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Accomplish this restorative work better 
than any other medicine. They are 
searching and thorough, yet mild, in their 
purgative action. They ‘do not gripe the 
patient, and do not induce a costive re- 
action, as is the effect of other cathartics. 
diuretic, hepat - tonic, of t ighest 
medicinal value and 


Absolutely Cure 


All diseases proceeding from disorder 
of the digestive and assimilatory organs. 
The prompt use of AYER’S PILLS to 
correct the first indications of costive- 
ness, averts the serious illnesses which 
neglect of that condition would inevitably 
induce. All irregularities in the action of 
the bowels — looseness as well as consti- 
pation—are beneficially controlled by 
AYER’S PILLS, and for the stimulation 
of digestive organs weakened by long- 
continued dyspepsia, one or two of 
AYER'S daily, after dinner, will do 
more good than anything else. 


Leading Physicians Concede 


That AYER’s PILLS are the best of all 
cathartic medicines, and many practition- 
ers, of the highest standing, custcmarily 
prescribe them. 


AYER’S PILLS, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


{ Analytical Chemists ] 
For sale by all Druggists. 


#5 Mixed Cards, 10c; Gold Edge, 15c.; Bev 


12 Photograph Cards, send bh, we will retur. 
Sve. Ageut’s Outfit, lic, Ane egant Premiam & 


N= ery order amounting * $1. or more, given 


largest variety of any Card house in the Weel: 

BLANK CARDS 
or price 

HUB CARD CO., 149 Milk St., BOSTON, Mass 


CAF 
‘by him perfectly restoring the 

morte Entirely deat fo for thirty years,hefhears with them, 
even whispers, distinctly. Are not observable, and re- 


mnain in position without aid. Descriptive Circular ~ 
Garmore, 8.W . Cor. 5th & Race Sts., Cincinzats, 


‘sled Edge, 0c.; ards, 10c.; @. 
Chromo, 10c.; 12 Slipper Cards, 15c.; 19 Ps 
ae Gems, name hidden by hand bolding uet, 30c.: 
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AMES 


™m BEST THING KNOWN *%= 


WASHING©BLEACHING 


1M HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
AMES PYLE. NEW YORK. _ 


MisPOTT'S SAD RON 


of BURN THE y 

WALNUT HANDLE, 

DOUBLE POINTED,IRON BOTH WAYS 


IN USE AND 
BEST THREE irons CHEAP, 


ONE HANDLE ANDA STAND | TO ASET. 
FOR SALE 


‘HARDWARE. TRADE: 


WE (WANT 100 1000 I BOOK AGEN 


ouR iR FAMOUS \ WOMEN 


Trader Pat it ry r. t by of of 
our greatest hiv. ng Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Harriet Preseott Spofford. H. towe, Rose Terry vay od Lucy 


Clemmer, and 18 others. They 
of the ie and Deeds of our 


sel 10 to dey, 


money ever or Extra 
OMTHINGTON 00., Hartford, Vana. 


100 P 
Gives 
SENE all the new embroidery stitches, also 


es, is a complete guide to all kinds of Ems 


me patterns window and mantle Lambreq 


also to crochet and knit fifty other useful and wane 


articles. Teaches how to make rn Point, Honiton 
and Macrame Lace: Rug Making, &c., Pro 
fusely illustrated 3s cents post-pa : Four for One 
liar. Scamping "Outi of 30 tall rforated Em- 
broidery Patterns — powder. pad, &c. cents. a 

of 100 See cts. Allthe above 81.0 
Pa St, New Work. 


fut This Ou A GOLDEN BOX GF GOODS 


RE MOWEY, in One Month, 


“Of the three hundred give but three.” 


Enu.broidery, 


Comprising designs for Mon nes 
and Shetiaud Woo) designs 
Borders, Macrame = 


brequins, Work B 
Cases, Table Top 


Bachets, Tidy Designs, Fie 


atch-w 


Cases, Air Casties, 
Needle 


Every lad 
directions with each design. 


variety of excellent designs— 


book, says: The present volume 


Invaluable to Every Lady! 


The Ladies” Manuel of Fancy Work. 
Lace Work, Knitting, Tattin 
This vaLusBLE beautifully prin 


O Tllustrations, 


rams, Ipitials, Knit 
lique desigus, Kate Greenaway designs for Dovleys 
olbeim work, Java Capvas work, Worsted Friuges, Turkish Rugs, Toilet 
Cushions, Footstwools, Hat Racks, Pin Cushions, Ottomans, Work Baskets, Pen Wipers, Bed- 
Beok Covers, Wood Boxes 
atterns, Folding Screens, Church Font Decora 
Slipper Patterns, Persian Rugs, Wall Pockets, Carriage Rugs, Chair back Covers, Towel 
wer Pot Covers, Lamp Shades, Needie Cases, 
Catch-alls, Match Safes, Eve Giase Pockets, Collar Boxes, Chair Bolsters, Umbrella C 
s, Coin Purses, Designs for Tricot and Rurlaps. Wood Baskets, Commodes, Bibs, sa 
Gypsey Tables, Hair Receivers, Paper Weights, Table Mats, Night-dress Cases, Shoe 
Books, Jewel Boxes, Door Mats, Knitted Jackets, Bottle Cases, Paper Racks Pillow 
Ha ‘Pin Holders, Floss Winders, Mosaic Window Shades, Book Marks, and every design in faney wor 
a lady can desire, to the number of over 400. 
will And this beok ® asefal companion and invaluable to all whe love fancy work. Plain 


tend to furnish the 


ce only 50 cents! 


ings, Cross Stitch Patterns, — Russe, Berlin 


Door Panels, Scra Sofa Coverlet, 


dees not preten 
but it does mmcveney within its compass a 
le useful for er household decoration— 


thered within the leaves of one manun!.” 

only 50 cents; Five books for $2.00. Get four friends te send with you, and thus 
ENTS WANTED. 

‘tae. A. L. BURT, 


Publisher, 105 John Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Civoulars free. df 


WALKER == THE BEST 


breaking 
Exclusive territory. 


ives direc- 
tions and Kuitting with cotton twine, several 


A New Boon, giving plain directions for Artistic 
, Crochet Work, Net Work and all kinds of fancy Needle Wort, 
‘on fine ‘Pr paper, has a handsome cover, and contains over 


Hapdgerchief 


uilts, Lam- 
‘oflet Bottle 
Sofa Cushions. Music Portfolios, 


Watch Cases, Paney Werk Bags Rags. 


greater 
—thanm have 


the ‘el 

33.50 Also 
RIE ‘WASHER Erie Erie, Pa, Pa, 
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theory or practice of the highest Needle work 
ene of which 
’) Warranted 5 years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The | ; 
J Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. = i 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub- 
bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another Z| 
ina moment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate | 
‘il lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the - fF 


